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PREFACE 


The General Social Survey has two principal objectives: first, to gather data on social trends in order to monitor 
changes in Canadian society over time, and second, to provide information on specific social issues of current or 
emerging interest. 


The second annual cycle of the General Social Survey, which collected data during November and December of 1986, 
concentrated on time use, social mobility and language knowledge and use. A data file from this survey was released 
in December 1989 and a number of articles based on the data have been published in Canadian Social Trends. This 
report provides a more detailed analysis of the survey data on social mobility. 


The study of social mobility is concerned with the relationship between parents’ education and occupation and those of 
their children, as well as the relationship between a person’s first job and subsequent jobs. Social mobility has been a 
topic of academic research in Canada and many other countries although, in Canada, a national social mobility survey 
had not been conducted since 1973. In response to the demands of researchers for more current data, Statistics Canada 
added several questions on the subject to its 1986 General Social Survey (GSS). This report, which Statistics Canada 
is pleased to publish as part of its series on the analysis of GSS data, presents the results of analysis carried out by 
Gillian Creese, Neil Guppy and Martin Meisner of the University of British Columbia. 


In recognition of the broad scope of the data being produced by the General Social Survey, as well as the wide range 
of expected users from governments, universities, institutes, business, media and the general public, the project has 
placed particular emphasis on access to the survey database. The public use microdata file allows researchers to carry 
out their own analysis of this rich database. Copies of this microdata file can be obtained by contacting the Housing, 
Family and Social Statistics Division, Statistics Canada. Ghislaine Villeneuve was the manager for the 1986 General 
Social Survey. 


Ivan P. Fellegi 
Chief Statistician of Canada 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


The second General Social Survey, carried out in 
November and December of 1986, collected information 
on time use, social mobility and language knowledge 
and use. The sample covered the non-institutionalized 
population, 15 years of age and older, throughout the 
10 provinces of Canada. The data were gathered by 
telephone with an overall response rate of approximately 
79%. 


The 1986 General Social Survey collected information 
on time use (what each respondent did, for how long, 
with whom and where, for a 24 hour period running 
from 4:00 a.m. one day to 4:00 a.m. the next), inter- 
generational and intra-generational mobility, personal 
well-being, and language knowledge and use. Some of 
the language variables refer to past periods in the 
respondent’s lifetime, such as, the languages spoken at 
home in childhood and adolescence, while many of the 
variables deal with the use of languages at the time of 
the survey. 


This document covers only the social mobility portion 
of the survey. The time use and language information 
are presented in separate reports. 


OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 


e@ Most Canadians experience occupational mobility in 
comparison to the occupations of their fathers (inter- 
generational mobility). Only 12% of women and 
26% of men experienced no mobility at all. 


e Occupational inheritance is most common among men 
whose fathers are in the professional classes, the upper 
white-collar sector, and in farming. Women experience 
little occupational inheritance between themselves 
and their fathers. 


® Canadians are more likely to experience upward rather 
than downward inter-generational mobility. Forty- 
eight percent of women and 39% of men moved 
upward in the occupational hierarchy. Most of this 
occupational mobility was short range in nature. 


© Women also experienced higher rates of downward 
mobility than men, in comparison to their fathers’ 
occupations (40% compared with 36%). 


® Ethnicity, as indicated by first language spoken, had 
opposite effects on the inter-generational mobility 
patterns of men and women. Men, whose first 
language was neither English nor French (allophones), 
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had the highest rates of upward occupational mobility 
and the lowest rates downward. Allophone women 
had the lowest rates upward and the highest rates 
downward. 


® Nativity, as indicated by whether the respondent and 
both parents were born in Canada, had opposite effects 
on the inter-generational mobility patterns of men 
and women. Among men, the highest levels of upward 
occupational mobility and the lowest rates downward 
were among those who were not Canadian-born or 
whose parents were not Canadian-born. Among 
women, the lowest rates up and the highest rates 
down were found among those not Canadian-born. 


Most Canadians experienced no occupational mobility 
in their own working life (intra-generational mobility). 
Women were more likely to stay at one occupational 
level than men (56% compared with 49%, 
respectively). 


® Men experienced more upward intra-generational 
mobility than women (32% compared with 24%, 
respectively), and were much more likely to 
experience long range upward mobility. 


Patterns of intra-generational mobility vary with age, 
but in opposite ways for men and women. Older 
men experienced more upward mobility, while older 
women experienced more downward mobility. 


SOCIAL MOBILITY AND EDUCATION 


e There has been substantial upgrading of educational 
levels between generations: 48% of parents, but only 
14% of their children have not gone past Grade 8. 
Only 16% of parents have had at least some 
postsecondary education compared with 43% of their 
children. Canadians, who are 65 or older, are four 
times more likely to have no more than a Grade 10 
education than people under age 40. 


About half of the educational mobility (i.e. excluding 
cases where the parents’ and children’s education 
level is the same) is “‘structural’’, due to overall 
upgrading, and half is *‘circulation’’ mobility. 


@ The chances of attaining a postsecondary education 
(at least some college or university) are twice as 
great for people whose parents had postsecondary 
education as for people whose parents did not go 
beyond Grade 10. 


® In comparison to older Canadians, younger Canadians 


have attained a higher level of education and are 
more likely to have exceeded their parents’ level of 
education. 


® Generally, the gender of the respondents or their 
parents accounts for little difference in educational 
mobility. One exception is that the son of a parent 
with Grade 8 or less has more of a chance of attaining 
a university degree than does a daughter. A second 
exception is, that in each age category, women are 
more likely to inherit the educational status of their 
mother. 


@ The chance of a woman being a full-time homemaker 
is higher if a woman’s mother also was a full-time 
homemaker than when her mother had a job in the 
paid labour force. 


STATUS ATTAINMENT 


® Canadian-born women and men in the labour force 
come from similar socio-economic backgrounds, 
whereas in the early 1970s, women in the labour 
force were from higher socio-economic backgrounds 
than were men. 


® Foreign-born women and men in the labour force 
come from higher socio-economic backgrounds than 
do Canadian-born women and men in the labour force. 


e Women in the labour force, both Canadian- and 
foreign-born, have a higher average number of years 
of schooling than do men. 


® Women’s initial jobs in the labour market average 
slightly higher socio-economic status than do the first 
jobs of men. 


@ Men experience more upward mobility than do 
women, despite the fact that men average fewer years 
of schooling than women. 
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@ Father’s education and occupation has a stronger effect 
on the education levels and first jobs of men than 
of women. 


@ There is a stronger link between first job and current 
job of women than of men. 


® Young, foreign-born women experience the least 
amount of upward mobility, and their occupational 
destinies are strongly influenced by their father’s 
occupation and education. 


© The higher the level of education and the greater 
the socio-economic status of a person’s father, the 
more years of schooling people are likely to complete. 


@ A person’s first job in the labour market is principally 
influenced by their level of education, and parental 
education and occupation have little direct effect on 
labour market entry. 


® People’s current jobs are influenced most by their 
Starting positions in the labour force, and not by 
their level of schooling. 


® Anglophone men experience more upward, intra- 
generational mobility than do francophone men, and 
anglophone women experience more upward, intra- 
generational mobility than do francophone women. 


® The mobility experiences of francophones are more 
influenced by family origin and subsequent 
educational and first job attainments than is the case 
for anglophones. This suggests a slightly more open 
opportunity structure for anglophones. 


OVERVIEW 
OBJECTIVES 


The General Social Survey was initiated by Statistics 
Canada in order to reduce gaps in the statistical 
information system, particularly in relation to socio- 
economic trends. Many of these gaps could not be 
filled through existing data sources or vehicles because 
of the range or periodicity of the information required, 
or the lack of capacity of relevant vehicles. 


The General Social Survey has two principal objectives: 
first, to gather data on trends in Canadian society over 
time, and second, to provide information on specific 
policy issues of interest. To meet these objectives, the 
General Social Survey was established as a continuing 
program with a single survey cycle each year. 


CONTENT 


The General Social Survey (GSS) gathers a wide variety 
of data to meet different kinds of needs for a very broad 
spectrum of users. To achieve the objectives outlined 
above, the GSS has three components: Core, Focus and 
Classification. 


Core content is directed primarily at monitoring long- 
term social trends by measurement of temporal changes 
in living conditions and well-being. Main topics within 
Core content include health, personal risk, work, 
education, family and social support. As all Core content 
topics cannot be treated adequately in each survey cycle, 
a single cycle covers a specific topic, which recurs on 
a periodic basis. The Core content of the 1986 General 
Social Survey, the second cycle, was on time use and 
social mobility. The topics covered were daily activities 
done on own and with others, inter-generational and 
intra-generational mobility and personal well-being. 


Focus content is aimed at meeting the second objective 
of the General Social Survey, namely, to provide 
information touching directly on a specific policy issue 
or social problem, such as youth unemployment. In 
comparison to Core content, Focus is more specific to 
immediate policy issues. For the second cycle of the 
General Social Survey, a consortium of clients sponsored 
language knowledge and use as the topic for Focus 
content. 


Classification content provides the means of delineating 
population groups and is used in the analysis of Core 
and Focus data. Examples of classification variables are 
age, sex, education and income. 
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This report covers only the social mobility component 
of the survey. Separate publications cover time use 
and language data. 


SAMPLE DESIGN 


The target population of the 1986 General Social Survey 
consisted of all persons 15 years and over living in the 
10 provinces of Canada, with the exception of full-time 
residents of institutions. 


The population was sampled using random digit dialling 
techniques and interviewed by telephone, thus excluding 
from the sample those persons living in households 
without telephones. These households account for less 
than 3% of the target population. The sample was 
allocated to provinces in proportion to the square root 
of the size of their populations, and to strata (geographic 
areas) within provinces in proportion to their population. 


There were two samples selected for Cycle 2 of the 
General Social Survey - the core sample and the focus 
sample. 


The core sample consisted of approximately 12,500 
households across 10 provinces. Persons in this sample 
were asked questions on time use (i.e. daily activities), 
social mobility, language use and_ classification 
information (e.g. demographic information). A response 
was obtained from 9,946 of these households. 


An additional sample of approximately 9,500 households 
was interviewed by telephone during the same period 
in order to collect adequate language data in bilingual 
areas. Although similar questionnaires were used, the 
section on daily activities was excluded to reduce 
response burden. In total, 16,390 responses were obtained 
for the language and social mobility data. 


Appendix I contains additional information on the sample 
design and estimation procedures. 


DATA COLLECTION AND FORMS 


Three questionnaires were used to conduct the interviews: 
the selection control form (GSS 2-1), and two versions 
of the main questionnaire (GSS 2-2 and GSS 2-2A). 
The GSS 2-2 and GSS 2-2A are identical except that 
the GSS 2-2A does not have the section on time use. 
The latter was used for respondents in the additional 
sample. Copies of the questionnaires used are shown 
in Appendix IL. 


Interviewing for the survey was conducted by telephone 


in two phases. The first phase consisted of screening 
telephone numbers and selecting a household respondent. 
It took place during the period October 25th to November 
21st, 1986. The second phase consisted of interviewing 
the selected respondent using the main questionnaire 
and took place from November 22nd to December 22nd, 
1986. All telephone interviewing took place from 
centralized telephone facilities in Statistics Canada’s 
regional offices. No proxy responses to the questionnaires 
were accepted. 


DATA PROCESSING AND ESTIMATION 


Data capture personnel in Statistics Canada’s regional 
offices keyed data directly from the survey questionnaires 
into minicomputers. These data were then transmitted 
electronically to Ottawa. All survey records were 
subjected to an extensive computer edit. Partial non- 
responses and flow pattern errors were identified. Missing 
or incorrect data were recoded as ““unknown’’, or in a 
very few cases, imputed from other areas of the same 
questionnaire. 


Each person in a probability sample can be considered 
to represent a number of others in the surveyed 
population. In recognition of this, and utilizing sample 
design information, each survey record was assigned a 
weight that reflected the number of individuals in the 
population that the record represented. These weights 
were adjusted for non-response and for the differences 
between the target population and the surveyed population 
using population counts for the target population, as 
well as to equally represent each day of the week for 
the main sample. The estimates presented in this report 
were calculated using the adjusted weights for the total 
sample. More information on the sampling and 
estimation procedures can be found in Appendix I. 


DATA LIMITATIONS 


It is important to recognize that the figures which appear 
in this report are estimates based on data collected from 
a small fraction of the population (roughly one person 
in 1,200 for social mobility) and are subject to error. 
The error can be divided into two components: sampling 
error and non-sampling error. 


Sampling error is the difference between an estimate 
derived from the sample and the one that would have 
been obtained from a census that used the same 
procedures to collect data from every person in the 
population. The size of the sampling error can be 
estimated from the survey results and an indication of 
the magnitude of this error is given for the estimates in 
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_ this report. 


Figure A shows the relationship between 
the size of an estimate and its sampling error (expressed 
as the coefficient of variation: the ratio of the standard 
deviation to the estimate). If the estimated sampling 
error is greater than 33% of the estimate, it is considered 
too unreliable to publish and the symbol ‘--” is printed 
in table cells where this occurs. In terms of Figure A, 
all population estimates below point (A) on the estimate 
axis (population or incident) fall into this ‘‘unreliable”’ 
category. Although not considered too unreliable to 
publish, estimates with an estimated error between 16.5% 
and 33% of the related estimate should be ‘‘qualified’’ 
and used with caution. All estimates between points 
(A) and (B) on the estimate axis of Figure A fall into 
this ““qualified’’ category. 


All other types of errors, such as coverage, response, 
processing, and non-response, are non-sampling errors. 
Many of these errors are difficult to identify and quantify. 


Coverage errors arise when there are differences between 
the target population and the surveyed population. 
Households without telephones represent a part of the 
target population that was excluded from the surveyed 
one. To the extent that this exclusion differs from the 
rest of the target population, the estimates will be biased. 
Since these exclusions are small, one would expect the 
biases introduced to be small. However, since there 
are correlations between a number of questions asked 
on this survey and the groups excluded, the biases may 
be more significant than the small size of the groups 
would suggest. 


Individuals residing in institutions were also excluded 
from the surveyed population. The effect of this 
exclusion is greatest for persons 65 years and over, where 
it approaches 9% of this age group. 


Similarly, the estimates will be biased to the extent 
that the non-responding households and persons differ 
from the rest of the sample. The overall response rate 
for the survey was over 79%. Non-response could occur 
at several stages in this survey as there were two stages 
of information collection: at the household level and at 
the individual level. For most questions, the response 
rate was high and, in tables, the non-responses are 
excluded. 


While refusal to answer specific questions was very low, 
accuracy of recall and ability to answer some questions 
completely can be expected to affect some of the results 
presented in the subsequent chapters. Awareness of 
exact question wording (Appendix II) will help the reader 
interpret the survey results. 
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Figure A 
Estimated sampling variability by size of estimate, Canada 


Core sample, Persons 15 years and over 


Coefficient of variation (%) 
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Note: Only coefficients of variation (c.v.) applicable to estimates for Canada as a whole are shown in Figure A. 
The difference between the true population size and the estimated population size (expressed as a 
percentage of the estimate) will be less than the c.v. 65% of the time, less than twice the c.v. 95% of the 
time and less then three times the c.v. 99% of the time. 


General Social Survey, 1986 
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WHY STUDY SOCIAL MOBILITY? 
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WHY STUDY SOCIAL MOBILITY? 


Social mobility is about movement within a society. 
People moving up or down between social strata or 
social positions are socially mobile. In the imagery of 
our title, social mobility is movement along a ladder of 
success. In comparison to geographic mobility, where 
reference is to movement from place to place, social 
mobility implies movement through a social hierarchy. 


Both types of mobility, geographic and social, focus 
on people who move (movers) and people who stay 
put (stayers). For analysts of social mobility, movers 
are individuals who are either upwardly or downwardly 
mobile, while stayers are people who remain in one 
social stratum over time. 


The phrase ‘‘social mobility”’ is‘awkward in this sense, 
since it highlights movers and ignores stayers. It is 
useful to remember that the study of social mobility 
incorporates both those who change social positions and 
those who do not (good treatments of the vast social 
mobility literature can be found in Boyd et al., 1985; 
Matras, 1980; and Porter, 1968). 


Some people, although few, start life very poor and 
work their way up the social ladder to hold secure, 
well-paying jobs (i.e. the ‘‘rags to riches’ metaphor). 
Others begin in circumstances of wealth and find 
themselves falling to more humble positions, although 
again, the numbers are few. Both situations illustrate 
long-range movements -- one upwardly mobile, the other 
downwardly mobile. 


For the vast majority of Canadians, life brings little 
social mobility. The changes in social position that 
people experience are generally modest, any movement 
being up or down a rung or two on the ladder of success. 
Very few people experience large changes, either upward 
or downward, in social position. 


One reason for studying social mobility is to determine 
exactly how much movement there is in Canada. How 
many Canadians experience upward and downward social 
mobility, and how much of that movement is of long 
versus short range? 


Not everyone, as stated, is socially mobile. Some people 
remain or continue in a particular social position for 
extended periods of time. The converse of the question 
**how much mobility’’ is also of interest -- “* how many 
Canadians experience nomobility or are socially immobile?’ 
For those who are mobile, movement implies an origin 
and a destination. In studies of social mobility, origin 
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is usually determined by either a person’s family 
background (their parents’ social position) or by their 
own education or first job. Destination is typically 
measured as the social position a person now occupies, 
often captured as either their current job or level of 
education. 


The terminology used to discuss social mobility stresses 
the study of changes in social position across one’s own 
lifetime or in comparison with one’s parents. These 
two perspectives are labelled, respectively, intra- 
generational mobility and inter-generational mobility. 
To study the mobility experiences of individuals, during 
their time in the work force, is to study intra-generational 
occupational mobility or career mobility. — Inter- 
generational mobility examines changes that occur 
between generations, typically between parents and their 
offspring, although one Canadian study has actually 
charted mobility across four generations (Goyder and 
Curtis, 1977). 


In certain societies, we would expect no mobility even 
over four generations. In the European feudal period, 
for example, if you were a child of peasant farmers or 
the landed aristocracy, your fate was decided at birth 
since there was no mobility between these two distinct 
strata. Family origin determined personal destination, 
opportunities for advancement (or slippage) were almost 
non-existent. Almost everyone was a stayer, almost 
no-one was a mover. 


In Canada, the tie between origin and destination is 
now much looser than in feudal societies. Today, a 
person’s chances in life are less tied to the circumstances 
of one’s birth. 


A second theme in social mobility research is, therefore, 
a focus on equality of opportunity -- the degree to which 
individuals from all social positions have access to all 
other social positions. These are issues of life chances. 
Just how equal are the chances or opportunities that 
people face -- is the deck stacked against people from 
some social strata and does fortune smile most on those 
born to affluent parents? 


Equality of opportunity is also discussed in relation to 
the *“‘openness”’ or “‘fluidity’’ of society. In an open 
or fluid society, there is only a modest association 
between a person’s social origin and their destination. 
A society is fluid if there is a lot of movement, if access 
to social positions does not depend on the social class 
into which you were born. Mobility, under these 
circumstances, is termed “*‘circulation mobility’’. The 
greater the amount of individual or circulation mobility, 
the more open is the society. 


This raises the question of the causes of mobility. Why 
are people mobile? Is it a function of a person’s skills 
and ambitions, should we understand the occupational 
mobility process as resulting from a competitive process 
where talent and effort determine who gets what jobs? 
Conceiving of mobility in this manner stresses ideas of 
‘*circulation’’ or ‘‘exchange’’ -- people rise and fall in 
the occupational structure as a consequence of their 
individual abilities and ambitions. 


An alternative, and generally more powerful reason why 
people are socially mobile, has to do with changes in 
the occupational structure of a society. In the wake of 
economic and technological changes have come 
requirements for new skills and knowledge, while demand 
for other existing abilities has waned. These changes 
in requirements have opened and closed available 
occupational possibilities. In 1901, for example, about 
40% of Canadians worked in agriculture, while now it 
is less than 5%. Many of us had grandparents who 
were farmers, but fewer of us have parents who farmed, 
and still fewer Canadians are farmers now. This means 
that relative to our parents and grandparents, many of 
us had to be mobile -- many people have had to move 
off the farm to find work. 


Given this changing distribution of jobs in the labour 
market, there is now more demand for people with non- 
manual skills, especially skills required in the expanding 
service industries. Compared to a previous generation, 
some individuals have had to be socially mobile simply 
because the distribution of jobs has changed. Since 
this mobility is forced because of changes over time in 
the occupational structure, it is referred to as either 
**forced’’ or “*structural’’ mobility. 


The contrast between ‘‘circulation’’ and “‘structural’’ 
mobility highlights a third theme in mobility research. 
How much inter-generational mobility is a consequence 
of the changing distribution of jobs? That is, how many 
movers had to change positions because of shrinkage 
in the positions their parents occupied, compared to those 
who moved through dint of their own efforts? 


This contrast between structural and circulation mobility 
is especially important for the issue of the openness or 
fluidity of society. If all mobility were found to be a 
consequence of changes in the distribution of jobs, then 
the concept of mobility due to individual initiative and 
ability would be less salient. Movement on the ladder 
of success would be more attributable to changes in 
the ladder itself (e.g. more rungs higher up, fewer lower 
down), and less to the skills and efforts of people on 
the ladder. 
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Nevertheless, even if all mobility were structural, it would 
still be important to determine which individuals take 
advantage of openings that materialize. Are the relative 
mobility chances of individuals from all social positions 
equal, or do some groups have a greater likelihood than. 
others of taking advantage of job openings? 


For example, would individuals whose parents held 
labouring jobs in a local plant and individuals whose 
parents were supervisors in the same firm, have an equal 
chance of finding work in the expanding occupations 
of banking, teaching, or medicine? That is, would the 
relative mobility chances of people from two different 
backgrounds be equal? Many would say no, the chances 
would not be equal. They would point not to equality 
of opportunity, but to equality of condition as the key. 
The argument would be that the resources which each 
family could offer to their offspring would differ both 
materially (e.g. income) and socially (e.g. networks). 


Others would make reference to education and suggest 
that our system of schooling acts to even up the mobility 
chances of people from all social strata. Schooling is 
free, resources are relatively equal across school districts, 
and school personnel are taught to be sensitive to the 
needs of students from divergent backgrounds. For these 
and other reasons, education has been added as a central 
component of mobility research. This allows a test of 
the claim that education acts to equalize relative mobility 
chances. 


One manner in which this has been done is to ask if 
there is equality of educational opportunity, or conversely, 
does family background play a major role in shaping 
the educational attainment of children? Phrased slightly 
differently, how much educational mobility has there 
been -- is the educational level of parents related to the 
educational level their children attain? 


Another way of examining education has been to ask 
whether it is family background or education that plays 
a more important role in influencing the occupational 
destinies of people. If education is an equalizer in the 
sense of providing equivalent opportunities to all, then 
level of schooling ought to be more important to finding 
secure, well-paying employment than should family 
background. 


Popular, or conventional, opinion holds that schooling 
does provide for equality of opportunity. Boyd et al. 
(1985: 5) put this assumption as follows: **educational 
achievement reflects ability and assures a maximal fit 
between the talent demands of the occupational structure 
and the talent outputs of the educational system.” A 
central motive behind mobility research has been to 


examine whether such conventional views of Canadian 
society are, in fact, congruent with observations of the 
patterns of social mobility. 


One of the principal ways of incorporating education 
into the study of mobility came with the path-breaking 
work of Blau and Duncan (1967) in the United States. 
They shifted the conceptual focus from social mobility 
to the study of status attainment. Their goal was to 
explain the processes which influenced an individual’s 
position on the hierarchy of occupational status. In 
particular, they sought to examine the relative importance 
of family background in contrast to personal attainment 
in determining occupational status attainment. 


This research tradition has been especially important in 
highlighting the causal processes involved in studying 
mobility. Status attainment says nothing about the rates 
of mobility or the structural versus circulation aspects 
of mobility. What it offers instead is more attention to 
the underlying social processes that operate to influence 
the occupational paths of different individuals. 


Reviewers of the status attainment approach have been 
especially critical of the implicit assumption that the 
robility process is similar for all individuals. Pointing 
particular to the exclusion of women’s experiences 
om many such studies, it has been argued that the 
occupational trajectories of different groups might be 
substantially different. 


Another theme in social mobility research has been to 
focus on the similarities and differences in mobility 
patterns of people from different backgrounds. In Canada, 
this has meant attention to comparisons between women 
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and men, the native and foreign born, and francophones 
and anglophones. 


The idea of comparison also raises the theme of change 
over time. Has the amount of mobility in society 
increased or decreased in recent decades? How does 
the present situation regarding mobility in Canada 
compare to earlier times? 


In sum, the study of social mobility is important as it 
addresses a series of compelling questions on the amount 
of mobility in Canada, the openness of the structure, 
equality of opportunity, variations over time or by social 
groups, and on the causes of movement up or down the 
ladder of success. 
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DESIGN ISSUES IN MOBILITY 
RESEARCH 


Studies of social mobility usually rely upon large-scale 
survey research techniques to gather information. The 
typical strategy has been to interview numerous 
respondents, asking each person for detailed information 
about their own and their parents’ schooling and 
occupations. 


Mobility is measured in one of two ways. _ Inter- 
generational mobility is assessed by comparing the social 
positions of survey respondents and their parents. Intra- 
generational mobility is determined by comparing a 
respondent’s first job with the job held at the time of 
the survey interview. Although the concept of mobility 
is simple enough -- the movement of people between 
social positions -- there is, nevertheless, a range of design 
problems that complicate the study of social mobility. 


MOBILITY DIMENSIONS 


The term ‘‘social mobility’’ is routinely used to refer 
to the movement of people between different and unequal 
occupational positions. Upward mobility is understood 
as the movement from a lower to a higher occupational 
position, where the second position is characterized by 
higher income, greater skill, and more authority than 
the first. Downward mobility is the reverse. When 
occupational positions do not differ between a person’s 
first and current job, or from one generation to the next, 
there is no mobility (also called ‘‘occupational 
inheritance’’). There are many ways of measuring 
occupational status; however, much controversy surrounds 
the most adequate dimensions along which to scale or 
categorize occupations (Chapter 4, ‘‘Measuring 
occupational status”’). 


An alternative strategy is to compare the educational 
levels of parents and their offspring. This is especially 
useful since it allows comparisons of children with both 
parents, whereas occupational mobility is usually limited 
to fathers, because historically fewer women were in 
the labour force. However, educational mobility can 
only be calculated inter-generationally. In this report, 
we discuss mobility along both occupational and 
educational dimensions. 


PEOPLE TO BE INCLUDED 


Research designs used in social mobility studies usually 
rely on individuals to report their own and their parents’ 
experiences. The relative ease of collecting such data 
is offset by a series of compromises this survey approach 
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necessitates. Typically mobility studies include as 
respondents all individuals who are over some minimal 
age, often fifteen. But to measure occupational mobility, 
only people employed in the labour force (and often 
only full time workers) can be considered, and so a 
range of other individuals are excluded from study -- 
the unemployed, students, homemakers, part-time 
workers, and the retired. An important advantage of 
studying educational mobility is that a much larger group 
of people can be included. 


AGES OF RESPONDENTS 


Even when the focus is upon labour force participants, 
there is still a large range in the ages of respondents. 
In effect, this can result in analyses that combine people 
who are just embarking on their working lives with 
others who are contemplating retirement. Since such 
people have generally been in the labour force different 
lengths of time, their mobility experiences will likely 
differ. Studying cohorts' of people can compensate for 
this in part, but even then, it is not clear whether a 
researcher should use birth or labour force entry cohorts. 
Focusing on educational mobility avoids some of the 
problems here, although a small, but increasing subset 
of the population is undergoing further study later in 
their lives (i.e. after age 25). We use age (birth) cohorts 
as a method of assessing mobility experiences for people 
at different stages of their careers, and for people who 
attained their education at different historical junctures. 


PARENTS’ POSITIONS 


Comparisons between respondents and their parents 
confronts another age-related complication. Families 
have children at different stages of the life cycle. Some 
couples have their children early, and so, both the husband 
and wife may have just begun their occupational careers. 
For other families, the raising of children may be 
postponed until both parents have stable, secure jobs. 
Having children later in life generally results in offspring 
having a higher social origin relative to children born 
to younger parents who have yet to firmly establish 
their careers. Once again cohort comparisons are used 
to partially address this issue. As well, the information 
on parent’s occupational status is restricted to when 
respondents were aged 15. Since parental occupations 
are treated as a measure of the social and economic 
resources of a respondent’s family of origin, the use of 
age 15 asa standard reference point stabilizes the measure 
of social background for all respondents, (although it 
does not circumvent the problem introduced by families 
having children at different stages of their life cycle). 


CAREERS 


Ideally, mobility researchers would examine individual 
work histories to capture the detailed occupational 
changes that occur across a person’s working life, 
including promotions, demotions, firings, transfers, career 
changes, and so forth. However, mobility studies 
typically assess occupational positions at specific points, 
often the first job a person has after completing their 
schooling and the job they have at the time of the survey 
interview (‘‘current’’ job). Analysts then assume a 
general orderliness to careers, such that, comparing a 
person’s first job with their current job will adequately 
capture the extent of that individual’s upward, downward, 
or horizontal (stable) career movement. Especially in 
the context of the transition from school to the labour 
force, the process has become increasingly disjointed 
as more people return to school after periods of work 
force experience and as more young people endure 
significant stretches of unemployment early in their lives. 
We do not explore these issues in this report.’ 


LABOUR MARKETS 


Patterns of mobility are known to vary depending upon 
the segment of the labour market in which an individual 
works. This is especially the case for the differing 
mobility experiences of women and men, where jobs 
often are stereotypically defined as ‘“women’s work’’ 
and ‘‘men’s work’’. Labour markets are segregated 
not only by gender, but also by region and industrial 
structure. We examine some of these labour market 
characteristics, paying particular attention to the different 
mobility experiences of women and men, francophones 
and anglophones, and native- and foreign-born people. 


CHANGING OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Changes in the Canadian occupational structure also 
influence mobility by expanding and _ contracting 
opportunities to enter certain jobs. For example, primary 
occupations, such as, hunting, trapping, and particularly 
farming, now account for a much smaller proportion of 
Canadian jobs than was the case at the turn of the century. 
Conversely, the spread of multinational corporations and 
the growth of the financial sector, as well as the expanded 
role of government, has resulted in an upward shift in 
the occupational structure. An increased demand for 
non-manual, service workers coupled with the declining 
need for primary workers has had two consequences 
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for mobility research. First, this occupational expansion 
has provided more non-manual careers for the daughters 
and sons of parents in non-manual jobs, thereby increasing 
immobility and reducing downward mobility. Second, 
it offers more non-manual careers to the children of 
parents in manual occupations, so reducing immobility 
and increasing upward mobility for the daughters and 
sons of manual skilled parents. The net result is to 
reduce downward mobility and increase opportunities 
for either immobility or upward mobility. 


Mobility that results from such changes in the 
occupational structure of a society is labelled as either 
**structural’’ or “‘forced’’ mobility, referring to the fact 
that the movement between occupational positions had 
to occur as a consequence of changes in the composition 
of jobs in the labour market. Analysts have sought to 
separate the amount of mobility due to structural factors 
(i.e. ‘‘forced’> mobility) from ‘*exchange’’ or 
‘*circulation’’ mobility. That is, researchers have tried 
to determine how much mobility is the result of: i) 
people needing to change occupations because of changes 
in the composition of the work force over time versus 
ii) people moving up or down the occupational hierarchy 
through their own efforts (or lack thereof). 


MOBILITY LIMITS 


The mobility of individuals located at either the top or 
the bottom of the occupational or educational hierarchy 
is obviously limited. Those at the top can either stay 
there or slip down, while those at the bottom can only 
remain there or move up. For example, for Canadians 
whose mothers had attained a professional or university 
graduate degree, they can never exceed their mother’s 
qualifications, and so, they cannot be upwardly mobile 
(since professional or graduate degrees represent the top 
of the scale). These effects, often referred to as ‘‘floor’’ 
and ‘‘ceiling’’ effects, limit the extent and direction of 
overall mobility rates. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter, we have outlined some of the technical 
issues that make the analysis of social mobility a 
complicated endeavour. In pursuing research on mobility, 
analysts have had to confront a series of research design 
issues, and we have reviewed many of these issues by 
way of providing a background to the understanding of 
mobility research results. 


NOTES 


‘Cohorts refer to groups of people linked together because 
they experienced some significant life event together 
(e.g. birth, school graduation, labour force entrance). 
For example, birth cohorts refer to people who were 
born within the same time span often defined by decade. 


Jones, Charles, Lorna Marsden, and Lorne Tepperman, 


1990, Lives of Their Own. Toronto: Oxford University. 
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MOBILITY TABLES 


The analysis of social mobility begins with a table 
showing the joint distribution of cases according to the 
two statuses that form the mobility relation, such as, 
the level of education of the mother and that of the 
daughter, or the occupational status of the first and current 
job. If the data arrangement is similar to Figure B, the 
central diagonal, from top left to bottom right, refers to 
cases with no mobility. The cells toward the upper 
right from the diagonal describe downward mobility, 
and those toward the lower left contain the cases of 
upward mobility. Each segment parallel to the central 
diagonal represents the cases that constitute one or more 
steps of mobility up or down. 


The table usually contains a percent figure for each 
combination of statuses, and the marginals (the bottom 
row and the column on the far right) show the distribution 
on each status dimension. 


There are three ways of presenting the percent figures. 
The first takes the number of cases for the entire table 
as 100 percent (Table R). In this instance, the sum of 
the figures along the diagonal equals the percentage of 


Figure B 
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cases that are not mobile. The sum of the figures in 
the first line of figures parallel to the diagonal and 
towards the lower left is the percent of cases of one 
step-up mobility, and so forth. 


The most common form of mobility table is the so- 
called outflow table in which there is a separate percent 
distribution for each level of the first status dimension, 
such as, mother’s education or respondent’s first job 
(Table F). This type of table provides a prediction of 
the probability of reaching a status on the second 
dimension (such as, the respondent’s education, or current 
job), given a particular level on the first dimension. 
For instance, the daughter of a mother with Grade 8 or 
less education has a 6 percent chance to complete a 
university degree, while she has a 40 percent chance if 
her mother has a university degree. 


The third form is the inflow table in which there is a 
separate percent distribution for each level of the second 
status. It allows a determination of the sources of 
recruitment into a given level of the second status 
dimension. Such a table can tell us that 10 percent of 
professional women had fathers who were professionals 
at the time when their daughters were 15 years old. 


Components of a social mobility table 


Second status 
2 3 


High 


First 
status 


Low 


Low 


One step down 


No mobility 
One step up 


General Social Survey, 1986 


It should be remembered that people who begin with 
the highest status, the only possible vertical mobility is 
down, and those who start out at the bottom can only 
stay there or move up. 


STRUCTURAL AND CIRCULATION MOBILITY 


Structural mobility, as a percent of all cases, is determined 
through the ‘‘index of dissimilarity’’. The index is a 
method of summarizing the difference between two 
distributions, for example, the difference in the 
distribution of mother’s and daughter’s education. It is 
one-half of the sum of the absolute differences between 
the percentages in the two distributions (“‘taking one- 
half of the sum of the absolute differences is equivalent 
to taking the sum of the positive differences or the sum 
of the negative differences’’, Shryock et al, 1973:232- 
233). The magnitude of the index is affected by the 
number of categories into which the given status 
dimension is divided. 


The percent of cases that constitute ‘‘circulation 
mobility’’ is determined by subtracting the percentage 
with no mobility and the percent structural mobility 
from 100. 


MEASURING SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 


One measure of occupational position, used mainly in 
the chapter on status attainment, employs a rating of 
the major occupational titles identified in the Canadian 
census. Blishen, Carroll, and Moore (1987) employed 
detailed 1981 Census data for constructing this index. 
It is conventionally referred to as the **Blishen scale’’, 
and is widely used in the social sciences. By combining 
the typical education and income levels of all people 
working in each specific occupation, they generated a 


Table A 
Pineo-Porter-McRoberts occupational scale 


Ne Self-employed professionals 9. 
2 Employed professionals 10. 
3. High-level management Jae 
4. Semi-professionals 12: 
a: Technicians 13; 
6. Middle management 14. 
de Supervisors is: 
8. Foremen/women 16. 
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composite socio-economic status (SES) index for 
occupations. Put simply, “socio-economic status scales 
are summary records of the tangible credentials and 
economic rewards associated with occupations”’ 
(Kerckoff, 1987:22). Based on the 514 census 
occupations, the SES scale has a mean of 42.7, with a 
standard deviation of 13.3. Physicians and surgeons 
receive the highest index value, 101.32, while the 
occupational category, newspaper carriers and vendors, 
has the lowest index score, 17.81. 


The scale portrays the Canadian stratification system 
as a series of occupational statuses organized 
hierarchically. Mobility is then treated as movement 
up or down on this scale. Socio-economic status scores 
were assigned to the occupations of all respondents. 
The same index was also used to provide occupational 
status scores for the respondent’s parents, based on the 
occupation of the parent when the respondent was 15 
years of age. This age criterion was used to fix a standard 
time for reporting the occupations of parents, which 
served as one measure of each respondent’s social origins. 
Finally, all respondents were asked *‘about the first full- 
time job you had after reaching your highest level of 
education’’, and this occupation was scored according 
the Blishen-Carroll-Moore socio-economic index. 


MEASURING OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 


A second measure of occupational status relies on a 
classification developed for the first national study of 
social mobility in Canada. This Standard occupational 
classification was developed by Pineo, Porter and 
McRoberts (1977). It is a 16-category scale, rank 
ordering occupations from the highest (self-employed 
professionals) to the lowest (farm labourers) on the scale 
(Table A). 


Skilled clerical-sales-service 
Skilled crafts & trades 

Farmers 

Semi-skilled clerical-sales-service 
Semi-skilled manual 

Unskilled clerical-sales-service 
Unskilled manual 

Farm labourers 


Source: Pineo, Peter, ‘“‘Revisions to the Pineo-Porter-McRoberts Socio-economics Classification of Occupations for 


the 1981 Census.”’ Research Report No, 125 Program for Quantitative Studies in Economics and Population, 


1285. 


This scale was first developed for application to the 
data of the 1971 Census of Canada and revised for use 
with the data of the 1981 Census (Pineo 1985). There 
have been several changes in the Canadian occupational 
structure since the original 1971 scale was developed. 
The agricultural sector has continued to decline in 
numbers and clerical, sales and services (white collar) 
occupations have continued to expand. The trades and 
other manual (blue collar) occupations have declined. 
Even more notably, the proportion of women in the 
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labour force has increased dramatically, with women 
principally employed in the white-collar sector of the 
economy. With women now forming over 40% of the 
labour force, and confined to a much narrower range 
of occupations than men, differences between men’s 
and women’s occupations should be considered in the 
construction of occupational scales. 


Table B shows the degree of correspondence between 
average socio-economic status (Blishen) scores, years 


Pineo-Porter-McRoberts scale of occupational status by average Blishen scores, years of schooling, income and 


sex, Canada, 1986 


Blishen 
Occupation scores 
Men 
1. Self-employed professionals 86 
2. Employed professionals 63 
3. High-level management 69 
4. Semi-professionals 52 
5. Technicians OZ 
6. Middle management ey) 
7. Supervisors 41 
8. Foremen 47 
9. Skilled clerical-sales-service 48 
10. Skilled crafts & trades 43 
11. Farmers 28 
12. Semi-skilled clerical-sales-service 32 
13. Semi-skilled manual 34 
14. Unskilled clerical-sales-services 34 
15. Unskilled manual 30 
16. Farm labourers 24 
Women 
1. Self-employed professional 85 
2. Employed professional 63 
3. High-level management 67 
4. Semi-professional = 
5. Technicians 50 
6. Middle management 2 
7. Supervisors 40 
8. Forewomen 43 
9. Skilled clerical-sales-service 42 
10. Skilled crafts & trades 37 
11. Farmers 28 
12. Semi-skilled clerical-sales-service a2 
13. Semi-skilled manual 29 
14. Unskilled clerical-sales-service 32 
15. Unskilled manual Pei 
16. Farm labourers 24 


* The negative income reflects net losses for some farmers. 


Years of 
schooling Income 
16 61,104 
15 35,993 
14 62,555 
14 32,892 
13 Z2re20 
13 36,935 
12 36,701 
11 29,570 
13 37,624 
11 28,378 
10 26,528 
12 22,226 
11 Fie vy ys) 
2 24,819 
10 21,307 
10 14,774 
15 53,911 
15 25,525 
14 36,637 
14 26,865 
14 2127 
13 21,894 
12 20,699 
8 22125 
13 17,707 
12 18,196 
14 -13,147* 
| 12.573 
10 14,189 
12 14,638 
10 12,356 
11 8,830 


of schooling and income, of men and women in 
occupations grouped according to the revised Pineo- 
Porter-McRoberts scale. There are inconsistencies 
between Blishen scores, education and income, 
particularly in the ranking of professionals above high- 
level management, semi-professionals and technicians 
above middle management, and the ranking of farmers, 
who have lower Blishen and education scores than four 
of the five groups of occupations ranked below. 


For the 1986 General Social Survey, occupations were 
coded according to the Standard occupational 
classification codes of the census, then grouped according 
to the revised Pineo-Porter-McRoberts classification scale. 
We, then modified the occupational scale, taking into 


Table C 


Modified and collapsed occupational classification scale 


Modified scale 
1. High-level management 
2. Professional 


3. Middle management 


4. Semi-professional/ 


technician 


5. Upper white collar 


6. Upper blue collar 


7. Lower white collar 


8. Lower blue collar 


9. Farmers 
10. Farm labour 


Collapsed classification: 


1. High management/professional 

2. Mid-management/semi-professional 
3. Skilled workers 

4. Unskilled workers 

5: 


Agricultural 
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account recent changes in the labour force, the nature 
of sex segregation in occupations, and the above patterns 
of inconsistency. The modified occupational scale is 
constructed to take into account differences between 
blue- and white-collar occupations, and levels of authority, 
education, income and Blishen scores. It consists of 
10 categories, which can be further collapsed into a 
5-category scale (Table C). 


Table D shows that the degree of fit between Blishen 
scores, education and income for the modified 
occupational scale, while not perfect, is better than that 
of the Pineo-Porter-McRoberts scale. High levels of 
authority are linked to high levels of education, income 
and Blishen scores. As managers are higher in income 


Equivalent Pineo-Porter-McRoberts 


High-level management 
Self-employed professional 
Employed professional 


Nm & 


6. Middle management 


4. Semi-professional 
5. Technicians 


7. Supervisors 
9. Skilled clerical-sales-service 


. Forewomen and foremen 
10. Skilled crafts & trades 


12. Semi-skilled clerical-sales-service 
14. Unskilled clerical-sales-service 


13. Semi-skilled manual 
15. Unskilled manual 


11. Farmers 


16. Farm labourers 


(1 and 2) 
(3 and 4) 
(5 and 6) 
(7 and 8) 
(9 and 10) 


and Blishen scores than professionals, we have placed 
high-level managers above professionals, and middle 
managers above semi-professionals and technicians 
(unlike the Pineo-Porter-McRoberts scale). Farmers are 
ranked below lower white-collar and _ blue-collar 
occupations. This does not mean that farmers are less 
**skilled’’ than manual workers, but that they rank lower 
in Blishen scores and education, although somewhat 
higher in income in the case of men. Occupational 
classification systems often address only characteristics 
of the non-agricultural labour force. The 10-category 
occupational scale can be reduced to 8 categories by 
dropping the agricultural occupations. 


A further advantage of our modified occupational scale 
is its greater ability to capture the different mobility 
patterns of men and women. Proportionately, women 
dominate in white-collar occupations, while men dominate 
in blue-collar fields. The ability to collapse this 
classification system into a 5-category scale, merging 
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management and professions at the top and middle levels, 
and white and blue collar work at the skilled and semi- 
unskilled levels, provides us with a more gender-neutral 
classification of the occupational hierarchy in Canada. 


MEASURING LEVEL OF EDUCATION 


The measurement of education for the purpose of 
placement on an order of social rank is not without 
problems. In Cycle 2 of the General Social Survey, 
education was determined in a series of questions. They 
included the years of elementary and secondary education 
completed, having graduated from secondary school, 
further schooling beyond elementary or secondary school, 
and the highest level attained. The answers to these 
questions were combined and arranged into six ordered 
categories. The questions were not exactly the same 
for the respondents and their parents, and they were 
also not exactly the same as in the 1973 mobility study, 
with which comparisons will be made. However, the 


Modified occupational scale by average Blishen scores, years of schooling, income and sex, Canada, 1986 


Table D 

Blishen 
Occupation scores 
Men 
1. High-level management 69 
2. Professional 65 
3. Middle management 52 
4. Semi-professional/technician 32 
5. Upper (skilled)white collar 46 
6. Upper (skilled) blue collar 44 
7. Lower (unskilled)white collar 33 
8. Lower (unskilled)blue collar ae 
9. Farmers 28 
10. Farm labour 24 
Women 
1. High-level management 67 
2. Professional 65 
3. Middle management 52 
4. Semi-professional/technician Syl 
5. Upper (skilled) white collar 42 
6. Upper (skilled) blue collar BT 
7. Lower (unskilled) white collar 32 
8. Lower (unskilled) blue collar 28 
9. Farmers 28 
10. Farm labour 24 


Years of 

schooling Income 
14.0 62,555 
15.0 38,226 
13.0 30,935 
13.6 30,784 
127 37,334 
11.0 PR a wa 
12.0 23,016 
10.5 22,186 
10.0 26,528 
10.0 14,774 
14.0 36,637 
15:0 Ire 
13.0 21,894 
14.0 jie IS 
1272 18,005 
11.6 18,476 
12.0 13,301 
10.0 13,444 
14.0 -13,147* 
11.0 8,830 


* The negative income reflects net losses for some farmers. 


match is good enough for the purpose of determining 
social mobility according to education and for comparing 
degrees of mobility. Because education was not 
determined simply as the number of years of formal 
education, the variables in question are ordinal. 


CASE SELECTION 


For reasons appropriate to the requirements of the data 
analysis, a different selection of cases was used in each 
of the three analysis chapters (Chapters 5, 6 and 7). 
Chapter 5S is concerned with occupational mobility. 
Therefore, the analysis excludes respondents who were 
not in the labour force in the 12 months prior to the 
survey, or for whom there was no information on their 
own or their father’s occupation. As a result, only 69% 
of the male and 49% of the female respondents were 
included. For part of the analysis in Chapter 5, only 
participants in the non-agricultural labour force were 
included, namely, 57% of the men and 43% of the 
women. In Chapter 6, analysis of education excludes 
students who have not completed a university degree, 
because their final education level had not yet been 
determined. As any university degree is the highest 
level on our education scale, the educational mobility 
of students who had completed at least one university 
degree, could be determined and they are included in 
the analysis. The cases that were used constitute 89.5% 
of the total. 


The number of cases used in Chapter 6 were reduced 
further because of the lack of the respondents’ knowledge 
of their parents’ education. Table E shows the proportion 
of cases omitted by age and gender. The loss averages 
26% and increases with age. Consistently, fewer 
respondents could report their father’s education than 
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their mother’s. Nearly half the women aged 65 years 
and over could not report their father’s education. 


Chapter 7 includes only Canadians aged 25 to 64 who 
were working full-time in the labour force, and who 
could report both their father’s occupation and education. 
Only 25% of the cases met these criteria, that is, 4,163 
respondents were considered. 


As described in Chapter 1, the sample cases were 
differentially weighted in order to correct for differences 
between the sample distributions and the distributions 
in the Canadian population, and to bring the number of 
cases to the level of the total population. In the statistical 
analyses of Chapters 5, 6 and 7, the corrective weighting 
factor was applied, but the overall number of cases were 
brought back to the level of the actual sample. The 
initial weighting resulted in 19,897,562 cases. Dividing 
this number by the sample size of 16,390 results in a 
re-adjustment factor of 1214.00623. In Chapters 5, 6 
and 7, the original weighting factor was, therefore, divided 
by this adjustment factor. 


THE CANADIAN SOCIAL MOBILITY STUDY OF 
1973 


We make comparisons with data from the study of social 
mobility carried out in 1973. The data gathering was 
connected to the Labour Force Survey of July 1973. 
The data were obtained through the use of a questionnaire 
left with respondents at the time of the Labour Force 
Survey interview, and picked up a week later. This 
part of the survey excluded people less than 18 years 
old and full-time students. The data set includes 44,867 
cases. The response rate was 78%. (See Boyd et al, 
1985:15, and the text provided with the archive data set). 


Proportion of respondents for whom there was no information on parents’ education by age group, Canada, 
1986 (weighted, excluding students without university degree) 


Daughter: no information 


Respondent’s age On mother On father 
15-39 16.4 21.6 
40-64 221 30.1 
65-96 40.5 47.1 
All ages Pipe) 28.7 


Son: no information 


On mother On father 
20.6 225 
27.0 29.6 
39:2 39.4 
25.4 27.3 


NOTE 


We would like to thank Donald Black for his help with 
the construction of the modified occupational 
classification scale. 
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CHAPTER 5 
OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


e Most Canadians experience occupational mobility in 
comparison to the occupations of their fathers (inter- 
generational mobility). Only 12% of women and 
26% of men experienced no mobility at all. 


® Occupational inheritance (or stayers who experience 
no mobility between fathers and offspring) is most 
common among men whose fathers are in the 
professional classes, the upper white-collar sector, 
and in farming. Women experience little occupational 
inheritance between themselves and their fathers. 


e Canadians are more likely to experience upward rather 
than downward inter-generational mobility. Forty- 
eight percent of women and 39% of men moved 
upward in the occupational hierarchy. Most of this 
occupational mobility was short range in nature. 


® Women also experienced higher rates of downward 
mobility than men, in comparison to their fathers’ 
occupations (40% compared with 36%, respectively). 


e Ethnicity, as indicated by first language spoken, had 
opposite effects on the inter-generational mobility 
patterns of men and women. Men, whose first 
language was neither English nor French (allophones), 
had the highest rates of upward occupational mobility, 
and the lowest rates downward. Allophone women 
had the lowest rates upward and the highest rates 
downward. 


@ Nativity, as indicated by whether the respondent and 
both parents were born in Canada, had opposite effects 
on the inter-generational mobility patterns of men 
and women. Among men, the highest levels of upward 
occupational mobility and the lowest rates downward 
were among those who were not Canadian-born or 
whose parents were not Canadian-born. Among 
women, the lowest rates up and the highest rates 
down were found among those not Canadian-born. 


© Most Canadians experienced no occupational mobility 
in their own working life (intra-generational mobility). 
Women were more likely to stay at one occupational 
level than men (56% compared with 49%, 
respectively). 


@ Men experienced more upward intra-generational 
mobility than women (32% compared with 24%, 
respectively), and were much more likely to 
experience long range upward mobility. 
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® Patterns of intra-generational mobility vary with age, 
but in opposite ways for men and women. Older 
men experienced more upward mobility, while older 
women experienced more downward mobility. 


INTRODUCTION 


The degree of occupational mobility in a society indicates 
the level of openness or closure in the occupational 
structure. A relatively closed system will have high 
numbers of stayers, or high levels of occupational 
inheritance from parents to children. A more open system 
will have large numbers of movers, indicating that an 
individual’s occupation is based less on their parents’ 
place in the occupational structure and more on their 
own aptitudes, capabilities and interests. 


The occupational structure can be viewed as a picture 
of the jobs that exist in a society, ranked according to 
the level of skill or education, authority, salary, and 
social status within the community. When jobs are 
grouped together, combining those with high levels of 
education, skill, authority, income and status at the top, 
and those with low levels of education, skill, authority, 
income and status at the bottom, we have identified 
the occupational structure in a society. The hierarchical 
ranking of occupations used in this study is found in 
Table C (Chapter 4). 


Occupational mobility may occur from one generation 
to the next (inter-generational mobility), when a daughter 
achieves a different occupational position than her father, 
or it may occur within an individual’s working life (intra- 
generational mobility), when an individual moves up 
or down the occupational ladder. Occupational mobility 
can be either upward or downward in the job structure. 


Occupational mobility may be due to structural or 
circulation mobility. Structural mobility results from a 
change in the occupational structure of a society. For 
example, if new jobs open up in high technology 
industries, a more skilled workforce will be required 
than in the past. The result of these structural changes 
will be more skilled jobs for people to fill and some 
upward mobility. In contrast, circulation mobility is 
movement up or down the occupational ladder that is 
not a function of changes in the types of jobs available, 
but a feature of the openness or fluidity of the 
occupational structure. 


One of the things that is most marked about the 
occupational structure in Canada is the degree of sex 
segregation in the labour force. Women and men tend 


to be employed in different kinds of jobs. In addition, 
high levels of female labour force participation are fairly 
recent, so while most Canadians have fathers with an 
occupation to which they can be compared, many have 
mothers who remain outside of the labour force. The 
large number of missing cases for mothers’ occupation 
(76%) has necessitated the exclusion of comparisons 
between mothers and their offspring.’ Sex segregation 
in the labour market also makes it more difficult to 
interpret the mobility of men and women. Over half of 
all women (56%) are found in white-collar occupations, 
compared with only 14% of their fathers, and only 19% 
of the male labour force. Since blue-collar jobs are ranked 
lower than white-collar jobs at corresponding levels of 
skill, the gender division of occupations inflates the 
upward mobility of women. The movement of many 
daughters of lower blue-collar fathers into lower white- 
collar jobs, for example, is a structural feature of gender 
differences in the job market. For sons, however, the 
movement from blue- to lower white-collar work 
generally corresponds to better pay, higher levels of 
education and more prestige. 


Another structural feature of the labour force affecting 
inter-generational occupational mobility is the dramatic 
decline in the agricultural labour force during this century. 
While 13% of fathers were farmers, only 3% of sons 
are. The decline is even more dramatic for fathers and 
daughters.” Of those men who do become farmers, 82% 
have fathers who are farmers, but the majority of the 
offspring of farmers move into other occupations. 


Since farmers are located at the bottom of the 
occupational classification scale (for reasons discussed 
in Chapter 4), most of their offspring (76% of sons and 
95% of daughters) move upward. Sons (46%) go mostly 
into blue-collar occupations, while daughters (47%) go 
into white-collar occupations. Given this high level of 
structural mobility among the offspring of farmers, we 
will confine the main discussion of inter-generational 
mobility to the non-agricultural labour force. 


METHODS 


Current occupation is the main occupation of the 
respondent during the 12 months prior to the survey. 
The analysis in this chapter only includes Canadians 
whose main activity was working at a paid job or 
business, excluding those who were unemployed, retired, 
students, or homemakers. All occupations were coded 
according to the Standard occupational classification 
codes of the 1981 Census, then grouped according to 
the classification scale in Table C (see Chapter 4 for 
more details). 
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A comparison of the current occupations of men and 
women with their fathers occupation was made in order 
to examine inter-generational mobility. Fathers occupation 
is defined as the main activity the father engaged in 
when the respondent was 15 years of age. 


In addition, we also looked at inter-generational mobility 
by ethnicity and nativity. We used the language the 
respondent first spoke in childhood as a measure of 
ethnicity, distinguishing between those whose first 
language was English, French, or other (allophones). 
Nativity is based on the country (Canada or other) in 
which respondents and their parents were born. This is 
not a dichotomy between Canadian- and foreign-born, 
it is a four point index ranging from A (respondent 
plus both parents born abroad) to D (respondent plus 
both parents Canadian-born). 


We also compared the current job of respondents with 
their first job in order to examine intra-generational 
mobility patterns. First job is defined as the first full- 
time job after completion of the highest level of 
schooling. Those without schooling were not asked their 
first job and were thus excluded. The sample was then 
separated into four age cohorts to examine changes in 
the patterns of intra-generational mobility with age. 


RESULTS 


Both mobility and occupational inheritance exist between 
fathers and their children in Canada. Table F is an 
outflow table from father’s occupation, showing the 
occupations that sons and daughters achieved in relation 
to their fathers occupations. As some occupational 
inheritance between fathers and sons is found in the 
professional classes (categories 2 and 4), and upper white- 
collar jobs (category 5), where there are twice as many 
sons of fathers in those occupations as are found in the 
general male labour force (Table F). In addition, six 
times as many sons of farmers are farmers in comparison 
to the total male labour force. The same pattern of 
occupational inheritance does not exist for women, due 
largely to differences in occupational opportunities. The 
concentration of women in lower white-collar jobs varies 
little by father’s occupation. 


Table G is an occupational mobility table for the non- 
agricultural labour force.* This table is percentaged 
across the whole table. The main diagonal line represents 
stayers, or those who had no mobility, occupying jobs 
of the same ranking as their fathers. Those below the 
main diagonal line are movers who experienced upward 
mobility (occupying jobs ranked higher than their fathers), 
while those above the main diagonal line are movers 


Table F 


Inter-generational occupational mobility by sex, Canada, 1986 (Outflow table-percentage by row) 


Father’s Son’s occupation 
occupation 1 2 as 4 5 6 i 8 9 10 Row total 
% % % % % % % % % % % 
1. High mgt - 16 21 14 - - 14 - - - 100 
2. Profess - 17 14 12 6 9 20 15 - - 100 
3. Mid mgt - 11 9 8 19 12 14 22 - - 100 
4. Semi-prof - - - 16 - 20 - 24 - - 100 
5. Upper we - 14 11 9 15 12 18 16 - - 100 
6. Upper be 3 9 q 8 6 26 11 30 - - 100 
7. Lower we - iT 9 13 9 10 17 24 - - 100 
8. Lower be Z 7 8 5 5 20 12 37 - 3 100 
9. Farmers - 5 11 4 3 22 ) 24 18 5 100 
10. Farm lab - - - - - - - 32 - - 100 
Column total 3 9 9 8 d 19 12 28 3 Z 100 
Father’s Daughter’s occupation 
occupation 1 2 3 4 =: 6 7 8 9 10 Row total 
% % % % % % % % % % % 
1. High mgt - - - 25 - - 34 - - - 100 
2. Profess - 14 - 19 17 - 31 8 - - 100 
3. Mid mgt - 13 - 10 20 - 39 - - - 100 
4. Semi-prof - - - - - - 44 - - - 100 
5. Upper we 3 12 - 12 21 - 36 8 - - 100 
6. Upper be - 6 7 8 21 3 38 14 - - 100 
7. Lower we - 12 - 14 16 - 39 12 - - 100 
8. Lower be - 8 5 10 16 - a4 15 - - 100 
9. Farmers - 9 - Bt by - 30 22 - - 100 
10. Farm lab - - - - - - 4] - - - 100 
Column total 2 9 > 11 18 2 38 13 - 1 100 
Sons n=5514 


Daughters n=4074 | 


Note: Cells with fewer than 25,000 weighted cases have been suppressed. 


who experienced downward mobility (occupying jobs 
ranked below their fathers). Occupational mobility 
patterns obtained from Table G are represented in 
summary form in Table H. Although there is some 
occupational inheritance among men in Canada, most 
men and women are movers who experience occupational 
mobility. Only 20% of the entire non-agricultural labour 
force experienced occupational inheritance, or no mobility 
at all. Canadians were more likely to experience upward 
than downward occupational mobility, but with 
considerable variation between men and women. 
Although more than one-quarter of men experienced 
no mobility, this was true of only 12% of women. 
Women were more likely to experience occupational 


mobility, and they were more likely to experience upward 
mobility. Nearly half (48%) of all women were upwardly 
mobile, compared with 39% of men. Women were 
also more downwardly mobile than men. Although more 
women than men were movers, most female occupational 
shifts can be attributed to structural mobility. Fifty percent 
of the variation between father’s and daughter’s 
occupations was a result of differences in the structure 
of jobs available to fathers and daughters (Table I). 
Only 38% of the occupational mobility experienced by 
women was circulation mobility. In contrast, 15% of 
the variation between father’s and son’s occupations is 
attributable to structural factors, while 59% is circulation 
mobility.° 


Table G 


Inter-generational occupational mobility of non-agricultural labour force by sex, Canada, 1986 


Father’s Son’s occupation 
occupation 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Row 
total 
% % % % % % % % % 
1. High mgt - 0.53 0.70 0.48 - - 0.48 - O52 
2. Profess - 1.42 ile 2 0.98 0.51 0.76 1.62 ry 7.89 
3. Mid mgt - 0.91 0.74 0.63 LZ 0.92 1.10 1.79 7.88 
4 Semi-prof - - - 0.55 - 0.68 - 0.83 3.45 
5. Upper we - 0.97 0.80 0.61 1.08 0.82 1.30 1.11 6.98 
6. Upperbe 0.82 2.69 2.10 2.40 1.82 8.16 3.48 9.38 30.85 
7. Lowerwe- - 0.97 0.78 | 2 0.77 0.90 1.50 2.05 8.48 
g. Lower be” 0°77 25) 2.43 Riz 1.68 6.28 3.91 12.02 31.15 
Column total 2.99 10.20 9.00 8.48 7.90 18.86 13.83 28.74 100.00 
Father’s Daughter's occupation 
occupation 1 2 3 + =) 6 z 8 Row 
total 
% % % % % % % % % 
1. High mgt - - - 0.94 - - b27 - 6:73 
2.¢ Protess - 1.16 - 1.61 1.41 - 2.66 0.71 8.13 
3. Mid mgt - 1.07 - 079 1.60 - 3212 - 7.89 
4 Semi-prof-— - - - - = - £77 - 3.99 
5. Upper we - 0.94 - 0.99 1.67 - 2.83 0.59 7.89 
6. Upper be - 1.98 249 2:05 6.71 0.80 11.92 4.36 31:15 
7. Lower we - 0.92 - 1.08 1.30 - 3.13 0.93 7.93 
8. Lower be - eae 1.34 2.69 4.69 - 1293 4.55 29.28 
Column total 176 9.24 Dee) 11.44 18.41 1.68 39.62 12.31 100.00 
Sons n=4582 


Daughters n=3502 


Note: Cells with fewer than 25,000 weighted cases have been suppressed. 


For both men and women, most mobility is short range, 
usually only 1 or 2 steps up or down the occupational 
ladder (Table H). The most common upward movement 
of women was from lower blue-collar to lower white- 
collar (13%) and from upper blue-collar to upper white- 
collar jobs (7%) (Table G). Just as men have more 
diverse occupations, their pattern of mobility was more 
widespread, but the single largest movement upward 
was from lower to upper blue-collar occupations (6%). 


Downward mobility followed a similar pattern. Among 
women, movement from upper blue collar to lower white 
collar was the single most common occurrence (12%), 
and among men, movement from upper to lower blue- 
collar (9%) was most common (Table G). 


A collapsed 5-category occupational classification scale, 
merging managerial and professional occupations and 
combining blue- and white-collar occupations at similar 
levels of skill decreases the difference in mobility between 
males and females (Table J). The collapsed scale evens 
out gender differences in the labour market, which are 
largely found in male domination in blue-collar work 
and female domination in white-collar occupations, and 
in the under-representation of women in management 
and their over-representation in the semi-professions 
(Table I). 


Using the collapsed scale, there is less difference between 
the occupational mobility of men and women. Nearly 


Table H 
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Summary inter-generational mobility of the non-agricultural labour force by sex, Canada, 1986 


Mobility steps 


7 steps up 
6 steps up 
5 steps up 
4 steps up 
3 steps up 
2 steps up 
1 step up 


No mobility 


1 step down 

2 steps down 
3 steps down 
4 steps down 
5 steps down 
6 steps down 
7 steps down 


Moved up 
Did not move 
Moved down 


Total percent 


Son n=4582 
Daughter n=3502 


Non-agricultural occupational groups for fathers and their children, Canada, 1986 


Table I 
Occupation Fathers 
% 
High management 3 
Professional 8 
Middle management 8 
Semi-professional & technical 5) 
Upper white collar 4 
Upper blue collar 3h 
Lower white collar 8 
Lower blue collar 31 
Total percent 99 


Sons n=4582 
Daughters n=3502 


Father/Son 


% 


0.8 
pas 
4.2 
wt 
a9 
10.9 
8.7 


20.0 


8.8 
14.6 
3.0 
3.0 
ae 
Lf 
0.3 


38.8 
20.0 
35.6 


100.0 


Sons 


% 


3 
10 


Father/Daughter 


% 


0.2 
2d 
2.8 
aye 
8.9 
5.8 
22.1 


Bag. 


15.0 
10.8 
4.8 
4.1 
6s 
2.0 
0.1 


47.6 
ops 
40.0 


99.8 


Fathers 


Daughters 
% 


one-third of men and women are stayers, showing no 
mobility in relation to their fathers, and more men and 
women are upwardly rather than downwardly mobile. 
However, women (33%) still experience more downward 
mobility than men (28%). In addition, women still 
experience less circulation mobility (43%) than men 
(51%) when we subtract structural differences in 
occupations between fathers and their offspring from 
absolute mobility rates (Table K). 


ETHNICITY, NATIVITY AND OCCUPATIONAL 
MOBILITY 


Factors such as ethnicity and nativity also influence 
occupational mobility patterns between fathers and their 
offspring. Table L shows inter-generational mobility 
by first language, and Table M shows mobility by nativity 
for the non-agricultural labour force.® The patterns shown 
in both tables are similar. | 


Summary inter-generational mobility (collapsed occupational classification) by sex, Canada, 1986 


Table J 
Mobility steps Father/Son 
% 
4 steps up 12 
3 steps up 6.0 
2 steps up (WAA7 
1 step up 18.9 
No mobility 33.0 
1 step down 19.0 
2 steps down 5.6 
3 steps down | 
4 steps down 0.2 
Moved up 38.8 
Did not move 33.0 
Moved down 27.9 
Total percent 99.7 


Son n=5514 
Daughter n=4074 


Father/Daughter 
% 


1.2 
5.0 
10.6 


Table K 

Proportion of fathers and their children by occupational group (collapsed scale) and sex, Canada, 1986 

Occupational group Fathers Sons Fathers Daughters 
% % % % 

High manager/professional 10 12 10 Ff 

Mid-manager/semi-professional 9 i 10 7 

Skilled worker 32 26 34 20 

Unskilled worker 34 40 32 32 

Agricultural 15 3) 13 1 

Total percent 100 100 oe) 101 


Sons n=5514 
Daughters n=4074 


First language spoken by Canadians is an indication of 
ethnicity in Canada, tapping the main differences between 
French and English Canadians. Twelve percent of the 
non-agricultural labour force were allophones, or had a 
first language other than French or English. Mobility 
patterns for English and French speaking men were 
similar, although more francophone men had no mobility 
and more anglophone men experienced downward 
mobility. However, the main difference among men is 
found between these two groups and allophones. The 
latter had higher levels of upward occupational mobility 
and lower levels of downward mobility than other men 
(Table L). 


Table L 
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Allophone men are more likely to have parents who 
are not Canadian-born. The results of Table M show 
that nativity does affect mobility. Nativity is represented 
in a four-point index ranging from Canadians who, along 
with both parents, were born abroad (ranked as A on 
the nativity index) to those who, along with both parents, 
were Canadian-born (ranked as D). The highest level 
of upward occupational mobility was among men who 
were not Canadian-born (45%), or whose parents were 
not Canadian-born (51%). These rates of upward mobility 
were higher, and rates of downward mobility lower, 
than among men with one or both parents Canadian- 
born. 


Summary inter-generational mobility by first language and sex, Canada, 1986 


First 
language Men 

Up None Down _ Total 

% % % % n 
English 38 2) | 100 (2791) 
French oy. 29 34 100 (1196) 
Other 46 Pike oft 100 (579) 


Total n=8052 


Table M 


Summary inter-generational mobility by nativity and sex, Canada, 1986 


Nativity 
(Canadian-born) Men 

Up None Down _ Total 

% % % % n 
A 45 2A 35 99 (750) 
B at 22 a4 | 100 (367) 
G. 41 20 39 100 (414) 
D 35 28 37 100 (3009) 
Total n=7957 


A = none Canadian-born 


B = only respondent born in Canada 
C = respondent plus one parent born in Canada 


D = respondent plus both parents born in Canada 


Women 
Up None Down _ Total 
% % % % n 
47 12 41 100 (2199) 
a2 11 69) 100 (883) 
41 14 45 100 (404) 
Women 
Up None Down _ Total 
% % % % n 
40 14 46 100 (535) 
46 10 44 100 (259) 
| 9 40 100 (325) 
49 iW 38 99 (2298) 


While allophone- and foreign-born men were the most 
upwardly mobile, for women the pattern is the reverse. 
Table L shows that allophone women were the least 
upwardly and the most downwardly mobile. 


Similarly, Canadian-born women with at least one 
Canadian-born parent fared best in terms of upward 
mobility, and had the least downward mobility; while 
those women not born in Canada had the lowest rates 
up and the highest rates down the occupational structure 
(Table M). There are also smaller differences in mobility 
between French- and English-speaking women (Table L). 
Francophone women experienced more upward and less 
downward occupational mobility than anglophone women. 


Table N 
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In summary, both non-English or non-French ethnic status 
and foreign-born status have a positive effect on male 
occupational mobility and a negative effect on female 
mobility in Canada. 


INTRA-GENERATIONAL MOBILITY OF THE 
NON-AGRICULTURAL LABOUR FORCE 


Occupational mobility may also occur within an 
individual’s working life. To ascertain levels of intra- 
generational mobility in the non-agricultural labour force, 
we compared the first job held after completing all 
educational qualifications, and the current job held at 
the time of the survey’ (Table N). 


Intra-generational mobility of non-agricultural labour force by sex, Canada, 1986 


First Current job 
job 1 2 3 4 
% % % % 
Men 
1. High mgt 0.77 - - - 
2. Profess 0.50 7.16 0.81 1.07 
3. Mid mgt - - 1.34 - 
4.Semi-prof 0.41 1.00 0.95 B Pe | 
5. Upper we - - 0.50 - 
6. Upper be - - j Bae 0.52 
7. Lower we 0.53 0.71 1.88 0.63 
8. Lower be 0.50 0.90 254 1.62 
Column total 3.48 10.82 9.83 8.37 
Women 
1. High mgt - - - ~ 
2. Profess - 5.82 - 1.42 
3. Mid mgt - - 0.80 - 
4. Semi-prof - 1:29 0.64 TES 
5. Upper we - 8 1.14 0.64 
6. Upper be - - . - 
7. Lower we - 1.01 1.96 1.54 
8. Lower be - - - - 
Column total 1.81 9.32 5230 12.03 
Men n=5158 


Women n=3970 


Row 

5 6 it 8 total 

% % % % % 

- ~ - - | bo 
0.51 0.62 0.47 0.52 11.66 
0.43 - 0.50 0.47 3.59 
0.52 0.57 0.57 0.73 8.73 
1.92 0.47 0.76 0.68 4.93 
0.64 9.90 0.99 4.65 18.99 
vey! 1.76 5.63 2.74 15.25 
Ls2 6.97 2.95 18.02 35.28 
7.24 20.48 11.87 27.92 100.00 
1.26 - 22 - 11.05 
- - - - 2.50 
1.02 - 1.08 - 12.26 
10.39 - 4.49 0.55 18.48 
- 0.57 0.54 0.64 2.20 
5.43 0.86 23.46 4.87 39.56 
0.99 0.74 4.01 6.79 13.61 
19.87 2.48 35.33 13.82 100.00 


Note: Cells with fewer than 25,000 weighted cases have been suppressed. 


Table O 


Summary intra-generational mobility of non-agricultural labour force by sex, Canada, 1986 


Mobility steps First-current job 

Men 
% 

7 steps up 0.5 
6 steps up 1.4 
5 steps up 3.6 
4 steps up 39 
3 steps up 4.7 
2 steps up 10.7 
1 step up ody 
No mobility 48.7 
1 step down D0 
2 steps down 7.8 
3 steps down 2.0 
4 steps down 1.9 
5 steps down 1.0 
6 steps down 0.5 
7 steps down 0.1 
Moved up 32.0 
Did not move 48.7 
Moved down 19.1 
99.8 
n=5158 


Just over half of all Canadians experienced no 
occupational mobility in their own careers, with women 
(56%) more likely than men (49%) to remain at the 
same occupational level. Those who did experience 
mobility were more likely to move up than down. While 
male and female rates of downward mobility are similar, 
men experienced much more upward mobility than 
women. Most occupational shifts were short range, one 
or two steps up or down the occupational structure. 
However, men were nearly twice as likely as women 
to achieve long range upward mobility (4 steps or more). 


Women’s most common upward movements were from 
lower to upper white-collar work (5%) and from lower 
blue- to lower white-collar occupations (4%). Men’s 
most common upward movement was from lower to 
upper blue-collar work (7%). Women who experienced 
downward mobility reversed the process of those who 
experienced upward mobility: from upper to lower white- 
collar occupations (4%), and from lower white to lower 
blue collar (5%). Similarly, downwardly mobile men 
most commonly moved from upper to lower blue-collar 


First-current job 
Women 
% 


0.0 
0.7 
bas 
2.9 
3.6 
8.8 
At 


35.0 


TA 
CP 
pS 
0.9 
1.4 
0.5 
0.0 


24.4 
55.6 
20.0 


100.0 
n=3970 


jobs (5%). In general, men and women who experienced 
occupational mobility typically moved between categories 
of skilled and unskilled work, but less often crossed 
the divides of white- and blue-collar work. 


AGE AND INTRA-GENERATIONAL MOBILITY 


One of the most important factors in intra-generational 
occupational mobility is age. The relationship between 
age and intra-generational mobility is shown in Table P. 
We might expect that a 55-year-old has had more 
opportunity for occupational mobility than a 25-year- 
old. This assumption appears to be true among men, 
whose rates of upward mobility increase dramatically 
as they get older, with 26% upwardly mobile among 
those under 35, and 42% upwardly mobile among those 
over 55 years of age. The rates of movement down 
the occupational structure do not change much by age, 
but the proportion of men experiencing no mobility 
consistently declines as those experiencing upward 
mobility increases. 


Table P 


Summary intra-generational mobility by age and sex, Canada, 1986 


Men 
Age Up None Down Total 


% % % % n 


Women 
Up None Down Total 
% % % % n 


15-34 26 56 18 100 = (2448) 
35-44 33 47 20 100 (1278) 
45-54 4] 39 21 100 (841) 
55 and over 42 37 20 100 (591) 
Total n=9128 


Once again the pattern is quite different for women. 
The number of women experiencing no mobility also 
decreases with age, although not as much as for men, 
but the shift is toward downward rather than upward 
occupational change. The rates of downward occupational 
mobility increase, from 18% among those under age 
35 to 29% among those over 55 years of age. The gap 
between male and female patterns of intra-generational 
mobility increases rather than decreases with age. 


SUMMARY 


There are high levels of occupational mobility between 
Canadian fathers and their offspring, but there is also 
some male occupational inheritance, especially among 
farmers and those at the top of the occupational hierarchy. 
The patterns of occupational mobility are considerably 
different for men and women. Women experience higher 
inter-generational mobility rates than men, but less 
circulation mobility, or less movement up or down the 
job structure due to the openness or fluidity of the 
occupational hierarchy. 


Some of the gender variation in occupational mobility 
rates is due to sex segregation in the labour force. The 
rates for men and women are more similar using the 
collapsed occupational classification system, although 
women still experience less circulation mobility and more 
downward mobility than men. For both men and women 
upward mobility is more common than downward 
mobility, and most shifts are short range. 


Ethnicity and nativity affect inter-generational mobility 
in Canada, but have opposite effects on men and women. 
Allophone ethnic status, as delimited by a first language 
other than English or French, and foreign-born status 


2 60 18 100 = (2054) 
28 50 22 100 (1005) 
25 54 20 100 (572) 


25 47 29 100 (339) 


of respondent and their parents, resulted in higher levels 
of upward occupational mobility among men, but higher 
levels of downward mobility among women. 


Intra-generational mobility through the course of an 
individual's working life was less prevalent than inter- 
generational mobility in Canada. Most Canadians did 
not experience any intra-generational occupational 
mobility, but those who did were more likely to move 
a short distance up rather than down the occupational 
structure. Women had less upward mobility than men. 


Age had an impact on rates of intra-generational mobility, 
and showed opposite trends for men and women. Men 
experienced greater degrees of upward mobility in older 
age groups, while women experienced greater degrees 
of downward mobility in older age groups. 


NOTES 


'Missing cases (not working or not stated) for fathers’ 
occupation constitute 15% of the sample. 


*Eleven percent of the fathers of female respondents 
were farmers. The number of women classified as farmers 
is less than 1%. 


Those not working for pay in the 12 months prior to 
the survey, who did not state an occupation, or did not 
state their father’s occupation, were excluded. On these 
grounds, 31% of men were excluded and 51% of women. 
The remainder consists of 5,514 cases of men (or 
6,694,604 weighted cases), and 4,074 cases of women 
(or 4,945,705 weighted cases). 


‘In addition to the exclusions for the total labour force 
discussed in endnote three, the agricultural sector was 
also excluded. Total missing cases constituted 43% of 
men and 58% of women. The non-agricultural labour 
force consists of 4,582 cases of men (or 5,562,670 
weighted cases), and 3,502 cases of women (or 4,251,161 
weighted cases). 


>This does not include the agricultural sector, which 
increases the level of upward structural mobility for 
both male and female respondents. 


© Exclusions for first language and nativity are the same 
as for the non-agricultural labour force noted in endnote 
four, with the additional exclusion of those who either 
did not indicate their first language or their nativity, 
respectively. 
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7Those who were not working during the 12 months 
prior to the survey, who did not state their first or current 
occupation, were in the agricultural sector, or had no 
schooling (and therefore were not asked about their first 
job), were excluded. Thirty-six percent of men and 52% 
of women were excluded on these grounds. The 
remainder consists of 5,158 cases of men (or 6,261,564 
weighted cases) and 3,970 cases of women (or 4,820,210 
weighted cases). 
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CHAPTER 6 
SOCIAL MOBILITY AND EDUCATION 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


® There has been substantial upgrading of educational 
levels between generations: 48% of parents, but only 
14% of their children have not gone past Grade 8. 
Only 16% of parents have had at least some 
postsecondary education compared with 43% of their 
children. Canadians, who are age 65 or older, are 
four times more likely to have no more than a 
Grade 10 education than people under age 40. 


About half of the educational mobility (i.e. excluding 
cases where the parents’ and children’s education 
level is the same) is ‘‘structural’’, due to overall 


upgrading, and half is “*circulation’’ mobility, the, 


ups and downs of individually driven differences 
between education levels of parents and children. 


® The chances of attaining a postsecondary education 
are twice as great for people whose parents had post- 
secondary education as for people whose parents did 
not go beyond Grade 10. 


e In comparison to older Canadians, younger Canadians 
have attained a higher level of education and are 
more likely to have exceeded their parents level of 
education. 


@ Generally, the gender of the respondents or their 
parents accounts for little difference in educational 
mobility. One exception is that the sons of parents 
with Grade 8 or less have more of a chance of 
attaining a university degree than do their daughters. 
A second exception is that, in each age category, 
women are more likely than men to inherit the 
educational status of their mother. 


The chance of a woman being a full-time homemaker 
is higher if a woman’s mother also was a full-time 
homemaker than when her mother had a job in the 
paid labour force. 


INTRODUCTION 


When interpreting social class, sociologists have usually 
thought of the ranking of occupations, and of positions 
on the rank order of occupations as the standard origins 
and destinations of social mobility. This conception 
omits large segments of the population: full-time 
homemakers, the elderly, as well as children. There 
are also difficulties in fitting certain other kinds of work 
into a coherent conception of occupation as defined by 
the prevailing economic order: people who run farms 
or work on them, or those involved in trapping or fishing. 


a7 


Working-class entrepreneurs: such as owners and 
managers of a business and at the same time drivers of 
a truck are difficult to fit into the occupational rank 
structure. Others, who are not doing what counts as 
work, or who suffer long-term disabilities, cannot be 
included in the usual occupational classifications. 


There was a time when the family into which a person 
was born counted more than talent or achievement. The 
present-day equivalent of ascription is education. In a 
so-called meritocratic society, one can overcome the 
limits of gender, ethnicity, and the social class of your 
parents (more exactly, the occupational rank of your 
father) by going to school long enough to earn 
accreditation to the right position. The focus of this 
conception is still occupational position, but it gives 
education a special place as an instrument for 
occupational achievement. As knowledge and technical 
expertise gain prominence in their own right, in what 
has recently been called the knowledge society, 
educational status attains an importance all of its own. 


Practically everyone can be placed on a dimension of 
education. The largest gain of basing the study of social 
mobility on education is that the social-mobility relations 
of mothers and daughters can be addressed 
unambiguously. 


METHODS 


Mobility tables are used to analyze educational mobility. 
These tables are percentaged across the whole table. 
The main diagonal line represents stayers, or those who 
had no mobility. By adding the percent figures along 
each diagonal line, the proportion of people who are 
upwardly, downwardly, or immobile can be calculated. 
Educational status was derived from several questions 
asked and grouped into six categories. The difference 
between structural and circulation mobility was 
determined through the index of dissimilarity explained 
in Chapter 4. The reduced outflow mobility table 
(Table U) allows a prediction of reaching college or 
university from knowledge of the education level of 
mother and father. 


Somers’d is an assymetric measure of association between 
an independent variable X and a dependent variable Y 
where both variables are ordinal variables or rank orders. 
‘*It expresses the proportionate excess of concordant 
pairs (agreements) overdiscordant pairs (inversions) 
among pairs not tied on the independent variable” 
(Somers, 1962). For the 2x2 table, Somers’d equals 
the percentage difference divided by 100. 


Somers’d= C -D 
C+D+Ty 


where C = agreement in rank 
D = inversions in rank 
and Ty = tied on Y only 


C+D+Ty = sum of products of marginal frequencies of 
X, two at a time 


In Table X, the percentage difference (equivalent to 
Somers’ d) is used in a simple multivariate analysis. 
The table contains information on the joint distributions 
of one dependent dichotomized variable and_ three 
independent variables. The effect of each independent 
variable, while holding the effect of the other two 
constant, is calculated as follows. Each of the four 
percentage differences that are possible for each 
independent variable is multiplied by the number of 
cases underlying the two percentage figures that are 
being compared. The four products are summed and 
then divided by the total number of cases. The result 
is a weighted average percentage difference that 
constitutes a measure of the effect of an independent 
variable, while controlling the effects of the other 
independent variables. 


Table Q 


RESULTS 


To what extent is social position inherited, and to what 
extent is there room for movement away from your 
parents’ position? The answer to this question begins 
with a social mobility table. Table Q shows the 
distribution of women according to both their own and 
their mothers’ education level. Adding the percentages 
in the cells that form the central diagonal from the top 
left to the bottom right gives us the proportion of women 
whose educational level is the same as that of their 
mothers. The diagonal lines below the main diagonal 
show the percentage of women who had a higher 
education than their mothers. The set of figures parallel 
to the main diagonal line and toward the bottom left 
shows women whose education is one step higher, the 
next diagonal line two steps, and so forth. Going toward 
the top right, the same can be said about women who 
were downwardly mobile with regard to education. Three 
additional such tables are not included here: the relations 
mother-son, father-daughter, and father-son. 


The proportions of respondents at each step up or down, 
as well as those who remained at the same level as 
their parents, are shown in Table R. 


Mobility table by mother’s and daughter’s education, Canada, 1986 (overall percent, weighted, excluding 


students without university degree) 


Daughter’s education 


Mother’s University College Some Grades Grades Grade 8 
education degree diploma col/uni 11-13 9-10 or less 
% % % % % % % 

University 

degree 1.8 0.6 0.8 List 0.1 0.1 4.4 
College 

diploma 1.5 1.8 0.9 Ty yo 0.4 0.1 5.9 
Some college 

or university 1.1 0.9 ie 13 0.3 0.2 4.7 
Grades 

11-13 4.0 | 3.6 4.5 8.6 12 0.6 Doon 
Grades 

9-10 12 2.9 23 6.9 1.8 0.8 15.9 
Grade 8 

or less Zap 4.2 5.3 13.4 8.7 12.2 46.6 
Column 

total 125 14.0 15.0 32.2 L225 14.0 100.0 


n=5758 


Table R 


Summary inter-generational educational mobility, Canada, 1986 (weighted, excluding students without university 


degree), Canada, 1986 


Mother/ Mother/ 
Mobility steps Daughter Son 
% % 
5 steps up 27 5.4 
4 steps up 5.4 6.0 
3 steps up 12:2 jWa7 | 
2 steps up 20.4 19:3 
1 step up pipes 17.3 
No mobility 2s lee 
1 step down 4.8 6.6 
2 steps down 2.8 3.6 
3 steps down 1d 1.6 
4 steps down 0.2 0.4 
5 steps down 0.1 0.1 
Moved up 63.2 60.7 
Did not move is 22 
Moved down 9.6 123 
Total percent 100.1 100.2 
n 5758 5331 


Just over one-quarter of Canadians had the same 
educational level as their parents. There are many more 
people with an education higher than their parents than 
people whose education is lower: only about 10% moved 
down. Neither the gender of parents nor of the 
respondents make much of a difference. The exception 
is the case of “*S steps up’’, where the daughters of 
parents with Grade 8 or less have less of a chance of 
attaining a university degree than their sons (2.7% versus 
5.4% and 3.5% versus 5.1%, respectively). 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN: STRUCTURAL AND 
CIRCULATION MOBILITY 


The distributions of daughters’ and sons’ levels of 
education differs dramatically from those of the mothers’ 
and fathers’. The percentage of parents with only Grade 
8 or less is at least three times as great as that of the 
children, and for the combined postsecondary levels the 
same is nearly true in reverse. Sons’ and daughters’ 
educational achievements are noticeably greater than 
their parents’. 


Father/ Father/ 
Daughter Son 
% % 
es) ape! 
Wee 6.2 
11.1 12.6 
22:5 21.8 
19.0 16.6 
Pa 27.8 
4.2 D2. 
35 at 
1.9 i 
0.4 0.2 
0.2 0.1 
63.3 62.3 
26.5 27.8 
10:2 9 
100.0 100.0 
5306 5176 


This conclusion leads to an important question. We 
might imagine a system that is entirely stable, so that 
the education distribution does not change from one 
generation to the next. In such a system, it is still 
possible to achieve an education higher than that of 
one’s parents, but only at the expense of someone else 
sliding down. This is what we call circulation mobility. 
What Table S tells us, is that the whole distribution 
has shifted upwards, thinning out at the bottom, and 
bulging at the top, and that is called structural mobility. 


Table T also shows that a little over a quarter of all 
mobility possibilities consist of no mobility. About half 
of the remainder is the result of a structural shift, and 
half involves circulation mobility - each move in one 
direction necessitating a move in the other. One hundred 
percent here stands for the total of each of the four 
parent-child relations. The percentage distributions of 
classes of mobility depend on the number of education 
levels being used in the analysis: if everyone were lumped 
together in one education category, there would be no 
mobility. 


Table S 


Educational levels of women and men and their parents (weighted, excluding students without university 


degree), Canada, 1986 


Mother/Daughter 

Education Mother Daughter 

% % 
Grade 8 or less 46.6 14.0 
Grades 9-10 15.9 125 
Grades 11-13 PER) S22 
Some postsecondary 4.7 15.0 
College diploma 5.9 14.0 
University degree 4.4 12.3 
Grade 10 or less 62.5 26.5 
Grades 11-13 oe 32.2 
Any postsecondary 15.0 41.3 
Total percent 100.0 100.0 
Daughter n=5758 
Son n=5331 

Father/Daughter 

Education Father Daughter 

% % 
Grade 8 or less 50.5 13.2 
Grades 9-10 13.4 11.8 
Grades 11-13 20.0 32.9 
Some postsecondary 4.9 15.0 
College diploma 3.0 14.3 
University degree 4 Ee: 12.9 
Grade 10 or less 63.9 25.0 
Grades 11-13 20.0 32.9 
Any postsecondary 16.1 42.2 
Total percent 100.0 100.1 
Daughter n=5306 
Son n=5176 


CHANCES OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


Table U displays the chances of completing at least 
some college or university education depending on the 
parents’ level of education. We can see here how much 
of a difference the parents’ education makes: the chances 
are about twice as good to get to college or university 
when your mother or father have gone that far than 
when they had attained Grade 10 or less. About one- 
third of people whose parents had Grade 10 or less had 
themselves completed at least some college or university 
compared to two-thirds of people with parents who had 
completed some college or university. The effects of 
parents’ education on that of their children do not differ 


Mother/Son 

Mother Son 

% % 
45.2 14.3 
13.9 10.8 
25.7 31.4 
4.3 14.3 
5.6 11.3 
5.2 17.8 
59.1 25-1 
fda a | 31.4 
15.1 43.4 
99.9 99.9 

Father/Son 

Father Son 

% % 
50.2 14.3 
12.8 10.0 
19.7 shew 
5.9 15.1 
4.7 11.0 
6.7 18.3 
63.0 24.3 
19.7 31.2 
123 44.4 
100.0 99.9 


consistently with the gender of the parents or their 
children. 


AGE AND EDUCATIONAL MOBILITY 


The differences between the educational distributions 
of parents and children suggest that age is an important 
predictor of education. The inter-generational difference 
corresponds to the difference that age makes in 
educational attainment. Table W shows that the proportion 
of women and men with at least some postsecondary 
education clearly declines with age, while gender makes 
no difference. 


Table T 
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Components of educational mobility (weighted, excluding students without university degree), Canada, 1986 


Components 


Structural* 
Circulation* 
No mobility 


nt 


Mother/ 
Daughter 
% 


36.0 
36.7 
2153 


5758 


Mother/ 
Son 
% 


34.0 
38.8 
PALE: 


9331 


Father/ 
Daughter 
% 


39.0 
34.5 
26.5 


5306 


* The procedures for calculating structural and circulation mobility are described in Chapter 4. 


Table U 


Proportion of men and women with at least some college or university education by level of schooling of fathers 


and mothers, Canada, 1986 (weighted, excluding students without university degree) 


Mother’s or 
father’s 
education 
level 


Grade 10 
or less 
Grades 
11-13 
Any college 
or university 


Table V 


Respondents with at least some college or university 


Mother/ 
Daughter 
% n 


Mother/ 
Son 


% n 


34.6 
S20 


63.7 


Father/ 
Daughter 
% n 


Father/ 
Son 


% 


38.6 
33.6 
27.8 


5176 


Proportion of men.and women by age group and level of education, Canada, 1986 (weighted, excluding students 
without university degree) 


Men Women 
Respondents’ 
education 15-39 40-64 65-96 15-39 40-64 65-96 
% % % % % % 

Grade 10 or less 16 40 58 14 41 59 
Grades 11 - 13 35 29 Zt 39 28 20 
Any college 

or university 49 30 20 47 31 psp 
Total percent 100 99 99 100 100 101 
n= 3536 2662 891 3572 2649 1175 
Somers’d Men = -.30 


Women = -.30 


Table W 
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Proportion of men and women with upward or no educational mobility by age group, Canada, 1986 (weighted, 


excluding students without university degree) 


A: Upward Respondents with education level higher than their parents 
mobility 
Mother/ Mother/ Father/ Father/ 
Respondent’s age Daughter Son Daughter Son 
% n % n % n % n 
15-39 68 (2996) 65 (2836) 69 (2814) 67 (2766) 
40-64 62 (2055) 58 (1952) 61 (1864) 59 (1875) 
65-96 45 (707) 46 (542) 45 (629) 47 (536) 
B: No mobility Respondents with education level the same as their parents 
Mother/ Mother/ Father/ Father/ 
Respondent’s age Daughter Son Daughter Son 
% n % n % n % n 
15-39 es (2996) 21 (2836) 21 (2814) Zt (2766) 
40-64 29 (2055) ot (1952) 29 (1864) o2 (1875) 
65-96 46 (707) 43 (542) 42 (629) 45 (536) 


In addition, we can ask whether age affects the difference 
between parents’ and children’s education levels. The 
upper part “‘A’’ of Table W tells us how much age 
affects the probability of attaining an educational level 
higher than that of the parents. If educational upgrading 
over time is linear, there would be no reason to expect 
age to affect upward mobility. Table W suggests that 
the rate of upgrading has been accelerating, and therefore, 
the proportion who experienced upward mobility is higher 
in the lowest age group. Conversely, the proportion of 
people with the same education level of their parents 
increases with age, effectively doubling between the 
lowest and highest age categories. In Table W, the 
gender of parents or their children makes no difference. 


The use of age cohorts to represent changes over time 
can be extended to address a core issue in social mobility 
research: is the structure of social statuses becoming 
more open, and is there improvement in the opportunities 
that greater openness signifies? Table X makes use of 
the association measure, Somers’ d, as a method of 
assessing the degree to which educational and 
occupational position are inherited. The larger the degree 
of association (measured by Somers’d) the more the 
parents’ position predicts the position of their children. 
The table shows that predictability is greater, the older 
the respondent, for each relation between parents’ and 


children’s education, and for the relation between father’s 
occupational status and that of their daughters and sons. 


In Figure C, the age categories have been translated 
into years of birth. The figure shows changes in the 
effect that mothers’ education has on the education of 
their daughters and sons. To the extent that age cohorts 
can be taken to represent historical change, it is clear 
that inheritance of educational achievement has declined 
quite dramatically 


CHANGES OF EDUCATIONAL MOBILITY: 
COMPARING 1973 AND 1986 


The inter-generational difference and the age difference 
reflect changes in the educational distribution over time. 
Such changes can be investigated in a comparison of 
the 1973 Canadian Mobility Study with the 1986 General 
Social Survey (Table Y). 


The comparison suggests an effect similar to the age 
effect shown in Table W. The proportion of cases with 
no educational mobility has declined between 1973 and 
1986 by an average of about 12 percentage points, and 
there was a corresponding increase of about 9 percentage 
points in the proportion of people whose education level 
exceeds their parents’. 
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Table X 


Effect (Somers’d) of parents’ education and occupation on daughters’ and sons’ occupational and educational 


attainment by age group, Canada, 1986 (weighted, excluding students without university degree) 


Somers’d 
Age of Education Occupation 
respondent’s 
daughter Mother/ Mother/ Father/ Father/ Father/ 
or son Daughter Son Daughter Son Daughter 
15-24 .20 us oliZ, .24 .00 
25-34 .28 .16 oi, .26 13 
35-44 | eA ae 33 14 
45-54 42 .36 36 44 15 
55-64 42 39 PE | | ui 
65-96 50 39 41 44 BV 
All ages .38 Zo 33 oP) LZ 
Figure C: 


Degree of inheritance of educational status (Somers'd) 
from mothers to daughters and sons by year of birth, Canada, 1986 


Somers'd 


AS) 


Mother/Daughter 


Mother/Son 


1890-1921 1922-1931 1932-1941 1942-1951 1952-1961 1962-1971 
Year of birth 


General Social Survey, 1986 


Father/ 
Son 


2 
apa 
.20 
3 
24 
| 


18 


Table Y 
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Summary inter-generational educational mobility, 1973 and 1986, Canada (weighted, 1986 excludes students 


without university degree) 


Mother/ Mother/ 

Mobility steps Daughter Son 
1973 1986 1973 1986 
% % % % 
5 steps up 1.9 aT 4.0 5.4 
4 steps up 4.4 5.4 4 6.0 
3 steps up ee) iz 6.4 12% 
2 steps up 18.6 20.4 16.9 19.3 
1 step up Doel 22.9 22.6 173 
No mobility 38.9 21-5 39.0 Die 
1 step down 4.2 4.8 4.3 6.6 
2 steps down 2.4 2.8 pi 3.6 
3 steps down 0.7 1.7 1.0 1.6 
4 steps down 0.3 0.2 0.4 0.4 
5 steps down 0.0 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Moved up 53.6 63.2 53.1 60.7 
Did not move 38.9 y 6 39.0 lee 
Moved down 7.6 9.6 7.8 12:3 
Total percent 100.1 100.1 99.9 100.2 
n 19654 5758 18415 pe | 


EDUCATION AND THE INHERITANCE OF 
HOUSEWORK 


For many women, keeping house is full-time work, an 
option that men rarely consider. As the labour force 
participation rate of women has steadily risen, the 
proportion of women who are full-time homemakers 
has declined. It has been well documented that husbands’ 
high income, young children, and many children tend 
to reduce the labour force participation rate of women. 
However, education tends to increase participation. 


From the GSS, we can examine the probability of women 
choosing to be full-time homemakers in relation to (1) 
their education, (2) their mothers’ education, and (3) 
their mothers’ having been full-time homemakers. 
Table Z shows that the proportion of women whose work 
was indicated as *“‘keeping house’’ declines with their 
education. At the same time, their mothers having been 
full-time homemakers increases the proportion of their 


Father/ Father/ 
Daughter Son 

1973 1896 1973 1986 
% % % % 
2.0 Se 4.0 a 
4.7 1.2 Sa 6.2 
5:5 Lit 6.0 12.6 
19.0 225 LZ 21.8 
224 19.0 2221 16.6 
38.2 26.5 40.1 27.8 
4.3 4.2 3.9 ae 
3.4 3.5 2.0 Rael 
eS 1.9 ja | 1.3 
0.3 0.4 0.4 Vs 
On 0.2 0.1 if 
D520 63.3 52.5 62.3 
38.2 26.5 40.1 yale: 
8.6 10.2 7.6 9.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
19845 5306 18746 5176 


daughters doing the same. When controlling for the 
daughters’ education and the mothers’ keeping house, 
the mothers’ education makes virtually no difference. 
The average effect of the daughters’ education is a 
reduction by 17.5 percentage points, when controlling 
for the effect of mothers’ education and full-time 
homemaking. The average effect of the mothers having 
been full-time homemakers is an increase by 12.9 
percentage points, when controlling for the effect of 
mothers’ and daughters’ education. 


OCCUPATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
MOBILITY 


While we commonly think that education is, among 
other things, a means for occupational advancement, is 
there reason to expect that occupational mobility, from 
fathers’ occupational status to the occupational status 
of the respondents’ latest job, is related to differences 
in the education level of fathers and their children? The 


answer hinges in part on the extent to which education 
level and occupational status are correlated among fathers 
and among sons. It also depends on the process by which 
the fathers’ standing on both dimensions is transmitted 
to their children. 


Table AA is a combination of occupational and 
educational mobility tables. The table shows a moderate 
association between educational and occupational mobility 
from fathers to daughters or sons, indicated by values 
of Somers’d of .26 and .29. The table shows that the 
proportion of people who moved up occupationally more 
than doubles when comparing those with an education 
lower than their parents with those whose education 
was higher. This is true for both women and men. The 
proportions of women who were upwardly and 
downwardly mobile occupationally are a little larger 
than those of men, and the proportion of women with 
the same occupational level as their fathers is distinctly 
smaller. 


SUMMARY 


The years spent in formal education, and passing through 
stages of education, through the completion of elementary 
school, high school graduation, a college diploma or 
one or more university degrees, count as signs of social 


Table Z 
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position in their own right. Educational achievement 
also leads to other accomplishments, in the form of the 
social rank of one’s occupation, and the pleasures and 
enlightenment that schooled knowledge has to offer. 


The level of educational attainment in Canada is on 
the rise. It is reflected in the fact that there are many 
more people with a higher level of education than their 
parents, and in the fact that the proportion of people 
with higher education delines with each age category. 
As well, there are signs that educational upgrading is 
accelerating; both mobility and educational level are 
negatively associated with age, and while the proportion 
of people experiencing no educational mobility declined 
between the 1973 mobility study and the 1986 study, 
the proportion of the upwardly mobile has increased. 


Of the differences between the education levels of parents 
and children, about 10% involve a reduction and over 
60% an increase in the children’s exposure to education, 
leaving about one fourth with no change in level of 
education. About half of the mobility of those whose 
education level differed from their parents’ is structural 
mobility, the effect of the general upward movement 
of the entire distribution, and the other half is circulation 
mobility, where one person moving up is matched by 
another person moving down. 


Proportion of daughters keeping house in the last 12 months by daughters’ education and mothers’ work status 
and education, Canada, 1986 (weighted, excluding students without university degree) 


Daughters keeping house in the last 12 months 


Mothers’ work status 
and education 


No postsecondary 


| % 
Not keeping house 
No postsecondary education 38 
Some postsecondary education 29 
Keeping house 
No postsecondary education =| 
Some postsecondary education Sil 


2033 
122 


Daughter’s education 
Some postsecondary 


% n 
pH) 420 
18 259 
32 1144 
35 288 


Weighted average differences in the percent of daughters keeping house (holding the effects of the other two variables 


constant): 

Effect of daughter’s education: - 17.5 
Effect of mother’s keeping house: + 12.9 
Effect of mother’s education: - 1.0 
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Summary occupational and educational mobility, Canada, 1986 (weighted, excluding students without university 


Table AA 

degree) 

Occupational 

mobility: 

Father to 

respondent’s Moved 

last job down 
% 

Moved down 5i/, 

Did not move 19 

Moved up 24 

n=100% 406 

Somers’d — Sons = .26 


Daughters = .29 


Educational mobility: Father to respondent 


Sons 
Did not Moved 
move up 
% % 
37 23 
28 Ze 
35 55 
980 2550 


Educational accomplishments are influenced by the 
education of mothers and fathers and by age. Whether 
women are full-time homemakers depends to some extent 
on whether their mothers have been full-time 
homemakers, and on their own education, but not the 


education of their mothers. 


Daughters 
Moved Did not Moved 
down move up 
% % % 
62 47 26 
8 15 10 
30 38 64 
240 660 2036 
REFERENCES 


Somers, R.H., 1962, ‘*‘A new asymmetric measure of 


association for ordinal variables.’” American Sociological 
Review 27:799-811. 


CHAPTER 7 
STATUS ATTAINMENT 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


® Canadian-born women and men in the labour force 
come from similar socio-economic backgrounds, 
whereas in the early 1970s women in the labour 
force were from higher socio-economic backgrounds 
than were men. 


® Foreign-born women and men in the labour force 
come from higher socio-economic backgrounds than 
do Canadian-born women and men in the labour force. 


® Women in the labour force, both Canadian- and 
foreign-born, have a higher average number of years 
of schooling than do men. 


® Women’s initial jobs in the labour market average 
slightly higher socio-economic statuses than do the 
first jobs of men. 


® Men experience more upward mobility than do 
women, despite the fact that men average fewer years 
of schooling than do women. 


@ Father’s education and occupation has a stronger effect 
on the education levels and first jobs of men than 
of women. 


® There is a stronger link between first job and current 
job of women than of men. 


® Young, foreign-born women experience the least 
amount of upward mobility, and their occupational 
destinies are strongly influenced by their father’s 
occupation and education. 


® The higher the level of education and the greater 
the socio-economic status of a person’s father, the 
more years of schooling people are likely to complete. 


e A person’s first job in the labour market is principally 
influenced by their level of education, and parental 
education and occupation have little direct effect on 
labour market entry. 


@ People’s current jobs are influenced most by their 
Starting positions in the labour force, and not by 
their level of schooling. 


® Anglophone men experience more upward, intra- 
generational mobility than do francophone men; and 
anglophone women experience more upward, intra- 
generational mobility than do francophone women. 
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® The mobility experiences of francophones are more 
influenced by family origin and subsequent 
educational and first job attainments than is the case 
for anglophones. This suggests a slightly more open 
opportunity structure for anglophones. 


INTRODUCTION 


Sociologists study occupational mobility in two ways. 
The classic approach, highlighted in Chapter 4, uses a 
mobility table to gauge the degree of occupational 
inheritance between parents and their children. A 
different approach, presented in this chapter, focuses 
on status attainment. 


In status attainment research, the main focus of 
investigation is the causal processes underlying the 
association between the socio-economic position of 
parents and their children. The principal issue concerns 
how the status of parents is transmitted to the status of 
children. 


The objective is to decompose the status transmission 
process into its most significant components. Attention, 
therefore, focuses first on how family background 
influences education, and then on how these both effect 
first job, and finally, on how this entire ensemble of 
factors relate to a person’s current job. By examining 
status attainment in this stepwise manner, the approach 
is particularly sensitive to the issue of how much 
individual status depends on personal talent and ability 
as opposed to advantages transferred via family 
background. 


METHODS 


The socio-economic statuses of people’s first and current 
occupation, and the occupations of their parents, were 
scaled using the Blishen-Carroll-Moore socio-economic 
index for occupations. This scale provides hierarchical 
ratings of occupations such that mobility can be measured 
as movement up or down this scale (see Chapter 3). 


Socio-economic status (SES) scores were assigned to 
the occupations of all respondents between the ages of 
25 and 64 who were working full-time in the labour 
force during 1986. The same index is also used to 
provide occupational status scores for respondent’s 
parents, based on each employed parent’s occupation 
when the respondent was 15 years of age, (the latter 
criterion was used to fix a standard time for reporting 
the occupations of parents, which serves as one measure 
of each respondent’s social origins). Finally, all 


respondents were asked ‘‘about the first full-time job 
you had after reaching your highest level of education”’, 
and this occupation was scored according the Blishen- 
Carroll-Moore socio-economic index. 


Status attainment research incorporates years of schooling 
in the analysis. The questionnaire did not ask about 
years of schooling directly, so the following recoding 
was done to generate a proxy measure of years of 
schooling. The 15 categories used in the survey 
questionnaire were based on a scheme often used at 
Statistics Canada for coding education, and _ these 
categories have been redefined into years of schooling 
as follows: no schooling = 0; grade eight or less = 5; 
grades 9-10 = 9.5; grades 11 - 13, not a high school 
graduate = 11.5; grades 11 - 13, high school graduate 
= 12; some community college, CEGEP, or nursing 
school = 13; diploma or certificate from community 
college, CEGEP, or nursing school = 14; some university 
= 13; bachelor or undergraduate degree or teacher’s 
college = 16; master’s or earned doctorate = 18; other 
= excluded; don’t know = excluded; not stated, codes 
1 - 4 = 9.5; not stated, codes 5 - 10 = 13; and not 
stated, codes 1 - 10 = excluded! 


The analysis uses father’s rather than mother’s occupation. 
The reason for relying on father’s occupation is that 
when respondents were aged 15, most did not have 
mothers who were active in the paid labour force (see 
the discussion in Chapter 3). Since women working 
outside the labour force are not assigned socio-economic 
status scores in the Blishen-Carroll-Moore index, they 
could not be included in the analysis. 


In one section of this Chapter, separate analyses are 
conducted for francophones and anglophones. Language 
use was determined by asking people their main language 
(the question used in the survey said: “‘that is, the 
language in which they are most at ease’’), either French 
or English. When people reported both, the language 
in which the interview was conducted was used to assign 
language group. 


Country of birth is also used in part of the analysis. 
Comparisons are made between people born inside and 
outside of Canada, and these groups are referred to as 
Canadian-born and foreign-born, respectively. 


The statistical analysis in the latter part of this chapter 
uses Pearson product moment correlation coefficients 
(see e.g. Bornstedt and Knoke, 1982). These coefficients 
measure the amount of (linear) association between two 
variables. They can vary between plus and minus one, 
where 1.0 means that one variable perfectly corresponds 
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with a second variable, such that as variable A increases, 
so does variable B. A value of 0.0 means there is no 
association between the variables. A negative value 
means that as variable A increases, variable B decreases 
(or vice versa). In general, the closer a value is to 0.0, 
the weaker is the association. 


These correlation coefficients also serve as the basis 
for the path analysis results, a statistical technique useful 
in estimating the presumed causal relations between 
variables. While the method of path analysis was first 
developed by a geneticist, Sewell Wright, it has been 
widely used in the social sciences. Estimates of the 
effects of sets of causally related variables are derived 
from ordinary least squares multiple regression techniques. 


The path coefficients are generated as standardized 
regression coefficients (Beta weights), and from these 
both the direct and indirect effects of variables can be 
calculated. The coefficients can vary between zero and 
plus or minus one, and represent the relative influence 
of standard unit changes among the causal variables. 
By using standardized units, scales of different magnitudes 
(e.g., education versus SES) can be directly compared 
(but only within models, not between models). 


Rather than presenting an abstract discussion of how 
this technique works, further introductory remarks are 
made when the path analysis results are first discussed 
in this chapter. Introductory explanations of path analysis 
can be found in Bohrnstedt and Knoke (1982) or Asher 
(1933). 


RESULTS 
Labour force status, socio-economic status and nativity 


A major premise of status attainment research is that 
family background affects both an individual’s educational 
and occupational attainment. A preliminary step toward 
examining this proposition is to ask how the respective 
socio-economic backgrounds of women and men 
compare: are women in the labour force from social 
backgrounds similar to those of men in the labour force? 


Table BB demonstrates that Canadian-born women and 
men, who in 1986 were full-time labour force participants, 
came from comparable socio-economic backgrounds. The 
fathers of both male and female respondents averaged 
8.5 years of schooling. For women, father’s occupational 
status averaged 40.3, while for men it averaged 40.1. 


This result is noticeably different from the patterns 
established in the 1973 Canadian mobility study, wherein 


Table BB 
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Mean levels of occupational status (Blishen scores) and educational attainment (years of schooling) of Canadian- 
and foreign-born women and men employed full-time, Canada, 1986 


Canadian-born 


Women Men 
Father's 8.5 8.5 
education (3.8) (3.9) 
Father's 40.3 40.1 
occupation (12.7) (12.8) 
Respondent's 17.9 12:3 
education (2.5) (3.1) 
Respondent's 42.5 42.0 
first job (13.8) (14.3) 
Respondent's 44.1 45.6 
current job (13.5) (13:5) 
Sample n 1519 2130 
Weighted 
n (000's) 1,844 2,586 


The standard deviation from the mean appears in parentheses. 


women in the labour force were found to have come 
from families of higher social origin than men. Between 
1973 and 1986, when women’s labour force participation 
continued to expand, much of the growth must have 
come from women who were raised in families of lower 
socio-economic status. By this process, the typical social 
origins of women and men in the labour force has come 
into balance. Men’s labour force participation has 
declined slightly over this same period, and if men from 
higher SES origins are now more likely to be out of 
the labour force, via early retirement perhaps, this might 
also account for a small amount of the change. 


Although the backgrounds of Canadian-born women and 
men are now very similar in terms of socio-economic 
status, there is a marked contrast in the social origins 
of the Canadian- and foreign-born. Foreign-born women 
and men had fathers with more education and higher 
SES-jobs than Canadian-born respondents. The Canadian- 
born/ foreign-born contrast is greatest for women, where 
father’s education is two years higher among the foreign- 
born (for men, the parallel contrast is only 0.9 years). 
Comparing father’s occupational status reveals the same 
foreign-born advantage, again greater among women than 
men. At least in part, this finding reflects the continuing 
nature of Canadian immigration policy; many of those 
who move to Canada have been highly-qualified. 


Foreign-born 


Women Men 
10.5 9.4 
(4.4) (4.6) 
45.3 42.7 

(15.8) (15.8) 
13.4 13.0 
Ga) (3.5) 
44.9 44.7 

Scr) (14.9) 
45.1 46.6 

(14.7) 14.3) 

197 317 
239 385 


Table BB also reveals differences among the attainments 
of respondents themselves, as opposed to the statuses 
of their fathers. For instance, among full-time labour 
force participants, Canadian-born women have over half- 
a-year more schooling than men (12.9 years versus 12.3 
years, respectively). This educational advantage of 
women also holds among the foreign-born. 


This may seem counter-intuitive since we know more 
men are in university graduate and professional schools. 
However, more men than women drop out of school 
prior to high school completion, and this serves to reduce 
the average years of schooling of men. The general 
result of these sex differences in educational experiences 
is that the range of men’s schooling is greater than 
women’s. This is reflected in the higher standard 
deviations in years of schooling among men (e.g. 3.1 
versus 2.5 for Canadian-born men and women, 
respectively). 


Women’s longer schooling also appears to translate into 
better first jobs. The first job SES scores of women 
are slightly higher among both Canadian-born and 
foreign-born respondents when compared to first job 
SES scores for men. 


Female advantages end at this point. While women 


receive more schooling and attain higher SES scores 
for their first jobs, these two advantages fail to carry 
over into the occupational statuses of their current jobs. 
As shown in Table BB, both Canadian- and foreign- 
born men are in higher SES jobs than their female 
counterparts, despite averaging less schooling and having 
lower first job SES scores. 


As well, foreign-born women and men have higher SES 
jobs than their Canadian-born counterparts. At least 
part of this is due to the higher labour market entry 
levels foreign-born people attain. What this also reflects, 
however, is that selective immigration policies have 
affected the current generation of labour force 
participants, as Canada attracts a highly-qualified work 
force from abroad. 


Nativity, sex and mobility 


Between first and current job, men are more upwardly 
mobile than women in that they are able to attain higher 
SES jobs, despite their lower levels of schooling and 
slightly poorer initial occupational starting points. Figure D 
reveals this greater occupational status movement of 


Figure D: Status attainment gains: 


We 


men by showing the difference in SES points between 
first and current jobs. Canadian-born men climb an 
average of 3.6 SES points between first and current 
jobs, while women gain only 1.6 SES points. Put another 
way, Canadian-born women experience less than half 
the upward mobility of men between first and current 
occupation. The survey did not measure work 
interruptions or timing of labour force entry, both of 
which could influence women’s mobility relative to 
men’s. 


Greater mobility between first and current job also holds 
for foreign-born men as compared to foreign-born women. 
Indeed, foreign-born women experience virtually no 
upward career mobility between first and current 
occupation. So, despite coming from the most advantaged 
social origins (Table BB), foreign-born women enjoy 
almost no upward mobility as their labour force 
participation unfolds. In contrast, foreign-born men 
experience almost two full SES points of mobility, slightly 
more than that experienced by Canadian-born women. 
This limited occupational advancement for foreign-born 
women is consistent with findings from the mobility 
table analysis presented in Chapter 4. 


first to current job, by nativity, Canada, 1986 


SES points 


Canadian-born 
men 


Canadian-born 
women 


Foreign-born 
women 


Foreign-born 
men 


General Social Survey, 1986 


It could be argued that since a greater proportion of 
the female labour force is younger, the reason that the 
contrasts in Figure D show less upward mobility for 
women is because women’s careers are not, on average, 
as long or as well-developed as are men’s. Some insight 
into this possible explanation can be gleaned from Table 
CC where the mobility levels of women and men are 
contrasted for both a young and an older generation. 


For the Canadian-born, it matters not whether the 
comparison is made between younger or older labour 
force participants, women still experience less mobility 
than do men. Indeed, younger women (aged 25-44) 
experience only 70% of the upward mobility younger 
men realize [i.e. from Table CC calculating differences 
between current job SES and first job SES; (2.1/3.0)*100 
= 70%]. When a similar contrast is made among women 
and men in the older generation (45-64), the result is 
similar [(2.9/5.0)*100 = 58%], although older Canadian- 
born men experienced the most intra-generational 
occupational mobility (5.0 SES units) of any sub-group. 


However, for the foreign-born a very different pattern 
emerges. The negligible amount of upward mobility 
reported in Table BB for foreign-born women is seen 
in Table CC to be exclusively due to the stagnant nature 
of mobility for young, foreign-born women. In fact, 
the upward mobility of older foreign-born women is 
greater than that of foreign-born men (although men’s 
current jobs have much higher SES values than women’s). 


Table CC 
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In sum, for the foreign-born there is a large female- 
male difference in upward mobility among the young, 
a difference which also holds among both younger and 
older Canadian-born individuals. It may be that career 
interruptions play an important role in explaining these 
differences, but GSS respondents were not asked about 
labour force disruptions. 


This male-female attainment difference between first 
and current jobs suggests alternative career mobility 
processes for women and men. To address these 
processes of career mobility, the causal modelling aspects 
of status attainment research are introduced next. 


Causal modelling aspects of status attainment 


Tables DD and EE present correlations showing the 
strength of association between paternal education and 
occupational status and respondent’s education, first job, 
and current occupation. Among the Canadian-born (Table 
DD), all correlations involving social origins are stronger 
for men than women, except where current job is 
involved. That is, father’s education and occupation 
are both more strongly correlated with men’s education 
and first job than women’s. For women, relative to 
men, the links between their education and first job, 
and between social origins, education, first job, and 
current occupation are stronger. 


These patterns might be explained by the fact that men 


Mean socio-economic status levels of first and current job by sex, age’ and nativity, Canada, 1986 


Men 
Young 
Canadian-born 
First job 41.0 
Current job 44.0 
Mobility +3.0 
Foreign-born 
First job 43.4 
Current job 46.2 
Mobility +2.8 


'Age is divided into two groups: young (25-44) and old (45-64). 


Old 


37.8 
42.8 


+520) 


43.2 
45.8 


+2.6 


Women 
Young Old 
39.9 36.9 
42.0 39.8 
teak +2.9 
42.7 37:6 
42.6 40.6 
-0.1 +3.0 


have many alternative career routes, their occupational 
prospects being less restricted by occupational sex 
segregation than women who are concentrated in a 
narrower range of jobs. The tighter link between first 
and current job for women (r=.653) relative to men 
(r=.620) is consistent with the idea that women have 
more constrained career options. This patterning of 
correlations also implies that men’s social origins, 
education and initial occupational experiences, may be 
less consequential for their long term careers than 
women’s. 


For the foreign-born (Table EE), certain of the above 
patterns are reversed. Overall, the associations among 
the status attainment variables are all stronger for women 
than men (except for the association between paternal 
education and occupation where the correlations are 
identical). This implies that the occupational attainment 
prospects of foreign-born women are more constrained 
than of foreign-born men. In combination, Figure D 
and Tables CC and EE suggest that the occupational 
destiny of younger, foreign-born women is the most 
constrained by social origins, and they experience the 
least upward movement over their labour force careers. 


Finally, the influence of social origins is generally 
stronger among the foreign-born than the Canadian-born. 
This is especially true for foreign-born women where 
their father’s education and occupation is more strongly 
associated with their own education, first occupation, 
and current job than is the case for Canadian-born women. 
For men, the influence of social origins on respondent 
education is greater among the foreign-born than among 


Table DD 
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the Canadian-born, but this pattern of greater strength 
does not extend to either first or current job, where the 
findings are more mixed. 


In total, the patterns found in Tables DD and EE suggest 
different processes between women and men, and between 
Canadian and foreign-born, with respect to how 
occupational status is transferred from one generation 
to the next. The next step in the analysis is to examine 
the causal connections involved in the process of status 
attainment. 


Path diagram analysis 


A powerful technique for analyzing processes of status 
attainment relies on a path diagram that displays the 
transmission of status from parent to child as a causal 
model. The basic model rests on four sequentially 
ordered groups of variables: social origins (father’s 
education and occupation), educational attainment, first 
job and finally current job. 


The first phase of the status attainment process is captured 
by the influence of respondents’ social background on 
their educational attainment. Here it is presumed that 
both father’s education and occupation have important, 
but independent, effects on the education of their children. 


The second phase of the status attainment model captures 
the influence of family background and educational 
attainment on a person’s first job. Education is considered 
to be the best predictor of the occupational status a 
person attains on first entering the labour force. Family 


Zero-order correlations among status attainment variables for Canadian-born women and men, Canada, 1986 


Respondent’s 
Father’s 
occupation Education First job Current job 

Women 

Father’s education .464 .280 .193 PAY) 
Father’s occupation .238 .182 .186 
Respondent’s education 566 526 
Respondent’s first job .653 
Men 

Father’s education 481 .288 213 .188 
Father’s occupation .284 .230 182 
Respondent’s education 548 .480 
Respondent’s first job .620 


ib 


Table EE 
Zero-order correlations among status attainment variables for foreign-born women and men, Canada, 1986 
Respondent’s 
Father’s 
occupation Education First job Current job 
Women 
Father’s education 586 435 262 .239 
Father’s occupation 429 253 2D 
Respondent’s education 539 .492 
Respondent’s first job .636 
Men 
Father’s education 586 342 224 .178 
Father’s occupation LER) .210 220 
Respondent’s education 518 487 
Respondent’s first job Bee) 


background is thought to exert little direct effect on 
first job, although social origin does indirectly effect 
an individual’s first job through its influence on education. 


Finally, the last phase of the status attainment model 
examines how background, education, and first job 
combine to influence current occupation. First job status 
is thought to be strongly related to current status -- the 
better (or worse) your starting position in the labour 
market, the better (or worse) your subsequent position. 
However, education is also presumed to play a major 
role in influencing a person’s career mobility. Not only 
does education affect current occupation directly, but 
since education has a powerful effect on first job, 
schooling also has important indirect effects on current 
job. Family background is thought to have little lasting, 
direct influence on a respondent’s career mobility, except 
in that social origins initially affect a person’s educational 
success which in turn affects current occupation. 


With these general comments in mind, examination of 
Figure E reveals how closely the findings mirror the 
expectations just outlined. Figure E displays a path 
model based on data from 1,519 Canadian-born women 
who were full-time labour force participants in 1986. 
The logic outlined above implies the causal ordering of 
the variables in the model. 


The path coefficients in Figure E reveal the relative 
causal influence of the different variables included (where 
no coefficients are reported, there is no causal association 
between the variables as determined by tests of statistical 
significance; p>.05). Since path analysis computes a 
standard metric for each factor in the model, coefficients 


within any one path diagram can be directly compared 
with one another to determine the causal efficacy of 
different variables. So in Figure E, the strongest causal 
influence (.550) is the effect of education on first job. 
This number means that for a one unit change in 
education, the socio-economic status of a person’s first 
job will increase .55 units. In contrast, a one unit change 
in education only directly produces a .215 unit change 
in current occupation, and thus has only about half as 
much direct effect relative to first job (where the Beta 
weight is .518). 


One important feature of path analysis is that the 
cumulative effect of a variable, as it operates both directly 
and indirectly, can be determined. Education directly 
effects current job (the .215 unit change just noted), 
but it also has a very important indirect effect on current 
job as mediated through a person’s first job. This indirect 
effect can be calculated by multiplying the two 
appropriate coefficients (.550 * .518). The result, .285, 
suggests that education has a greater effect on current 
job in this indirect manner (via first job, .285) than as 
a direct effect (.215). This also means that the combined 
direct and indirect effect of education (.285 + .215 = 
.500) is almost as great as the direct effect of first job 
(.518). The ability to compare coefficients within models 
(but not between models), and to calculate both direct 
and indirect effects is one of the virtues of path models. 


Finally, one last convention of path analysis requires 
comment. These models are all based on the assumption 
that the identified variables do not fully represent all 
possible causal influences. A residual variable is included 
for all dependent variables, and this residual variable 
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Figure E 
Status attainment model for Canadian-born women and men, Canada, 1986 


Father's : Respondent's 
Education Education 


Respondent's 
Current Job 


Father's Respondent's 
Occupation First Job 


Sample n = 1,519 


Father's : Respondent's 
Education Education 


Respondent's 
Current Job 


Father's ; Respondent's 
Occupation First Job 


Sample n = 2,130 


General Social Survey, 1986 


signals that all of the variation in a dependent variable 
will not be completely accounted for by the variables 
in the causal model. In Figure E, the value of .731 
associated with one of the paths leading to current job 
shows that a significant part of the variation in current 
job is unexplained. 


To explore the substantive content of the first path model 
(Figure E), we find that family background has an 
important effect on women’s education and that father’s 
education (B=.217) is almost twice as influential 
compared to father’s occupation (B=.137). This pattern 
is consistent with previous research, and is similar to 
the results found in the 1973 mobility study. 


Turning to first job, education is found to be the sole 
direct determinant (B=.550) of a woman’s entrance status 
in the labour force. Family background, as represented 
by either father’s occupation or education, has no direct 
effect on first job status. The effect of education is 
consistent with the 1973 research results. However, 
the 1973 study found that father’s occupation directly 
affected women’s first job, and this causal influence 
does not hold in 1986. 


Finally, in assessing the occupational status of an 
individual’s current position, first job has the largest 
impact (B=.518). Education also has a substantial effect, 
as noted above. First, there is the direct effect of years 
of schooling (B=.215). Second, there is an indirect effect 
operating via first job. The magnitude of this indirect 
effect can be calculated by multiplying the relevant path 
coefficients (i.e., 550 * .518 = .285). In combination, 
the direct (B=.215) and indirect (B=.285) effects of 
education are almost as large as the direct effect of 
first job (B=.518). Also significant in this path model 
is the fact that father’s education exerts a small, but 
direct effect (B=.049) on women’s current occupation, 
an effect that operates even once the causal forces of 
education and first job are taken into account. 


For Canadian-born men, the basic model is similar 
(Figure E). Family background affects men’s educational 
attainment and, as in the model for women, father’s 
education (B=.197) has a stronger effect than does father’s 
occupation (B=.189), although the size of the difference 
is minimal in the model for men. 


As for labour force entry, the primary effect is via 
education (B=.521). Notice, however, that father’s 
occupation (B=.069) also influences respondent’s first 
job, although the causal effect is weak. This latter 
effect parallels the 1973 mobility study and presumably 
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reflects the importance of paternal networks and nepotism 
in helping sons begin their careers. 


In contrast to the 1973 results, the direct effect of father’s 
occupation does not extend to either men’s or women’s 
current occupations. This may suggest that the direct 
influence of social origins on respondent’s current job 
has waned in the last decade and a half. This is not to 
suggest that social origins are now unimportant in the 
process of status attainment, only that the effects of 
father’s education and occupation are largely 
consequential only for a respondent’s education. This 
is not a trivial consequence, however, as these path 
models show, years of schooling have substantial direct 
and indirect effects on socio-economic status. 


With respect to differences between the Canadian- and 
foreign-born, Table II has already documented the higher 
social origins from which the foreign-born come. These 
initial advantages from family background transfer into 
higher education and first job attainment for the foreign- 
born, and these early advantages persist such that they 
are also, on average, in better current SES positions 
than are Canadian-born labour force participants. 
However, as Figure D revealed, Canadian-born individuals 
experience greater upward mobility. This suggests that 
the manner in which family background and early 
experiences are turned into SES in later life are not 
parallel for those born inside and outside of Canada. 


Figure F presents path diagrams for the foreign-born. 
For both women and men, it appears that those who 
are foreign-born do less well at converting their superior 
years of schooling into upwardly mobile occupational 
careers. Similarly, the higher socio-economic 
backgrounds of the families of foreign-born respondents 
do not lead to greater levels of socio-economic status. 
While so far comparisons have highlighted contrasts 
between the Canadian and foreign-born, there are 
important aspects of stratification to examine among 
the Canadian-born. In particular, the different mobility 
experiences of the French and English have received 
much attention in Canadian social science. Tables FF, 
GG, HH and Figures H and I present some of the basic 
data pertaining to these language differences among 
native-born Canadians. 


As Table FF shows, at every stage of the attainment 
process, francophones lag behind anglophones. For 
instance, the fathers of francophones averaged between 
one and one-and-a-half years less schooling than the 
fathers of anglophone respondents. This less advantaged 
social background is also reflected in father’s SES where 
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Figure F 
Status attainment model for foreign-born women and men, Canada, 1986 


Father's : Respondent's 
Education Education 


Respondent's 
Current Job 


Father's Respondent's 
Occupation First Job 


Sample n = 197 


Father's : Respondent's 
Education Education 


Respondent's 
Current Job 


Father's Respondent's 
Occupation First Job 


Sample n = 517 


General Social Survey, 1986 


Table FF 
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Mean levels of occupational status (Blishen scores) and educational attainment (years of schooling) of 
francophone and anglophone women and men employed full-time, Canada, 1986 


Francophone 
Women 
Father’s toe 
education (3.6) 
Father’s 39.3 
occupation (11.9) 
Respondent’s 12.5 
education (2.8) 
Respondent’s 41.7 
first job (13.9) 
Respondent’s 43.1 
current job (14.1) 
Sample n 629 
Weighted 
n (000’s) 764 


The standard deviation from the mean appears in parentheses. 


again francophones are disadvantaged in the mobility 
stakes relative to anglophones. These differences in 
family background also translate into differences in 
educational attainment with anglophone respondent’s 
achieving on average at least half a year more schooling 
than francophones. Finally, these early differences in 
social origins and educational attainment are not 
overcome in later occupational careers where again 
francophones attain less occupational status either at 
first or current job relative to their anglophone 
counterparts. 


The differences between women and men reflected in 
the earlier tables are repeated here. Although women 
in the labour force come from similar, or better 
backgrounds, and attain either similar or better educations 
and first jobs, their current status in the labour force 
lags behind men. This is true whether or not the 
comparison is made between francophone or anglophone 
women and men. 


Figure G shows differences in status attainment between 
first and current occupations for the two language groups 
and for women relative to men. In both language groups, 


Men 
7.7 
(3.8) 


39.0 
(12.0) 


12.0 
(3.4) 


41.1 
(14.3) 


44.6 
(14.0) 


836 


1,015 


Anglophone 
Women Men 
9.2 9.0 
(3.8) (3.9) 
41.0 40.8 
(13.1) (13.2) 
3.2 12.6 
(2.1) (2.8) 
43.0 42.6 
(13.8) (14.2) 
44.8 46.2 
(13.1) (13.2) 
890 1,294 
1,080 Lo7i 


men are more mobile over their occupational careers; 
and the size of the difference between men and women 
is in equal proportion between the French and English. 
Once again we present the correlation structure for women 
and men, among the francophone and anglophone groups, 
incorporated in the basic status attainment model. 
Father’s education and occupation are correlated more 
strongly with the education, first job, and current job 
of francophone men (Table GG) than is true for 
francophone women. This suggests that social origins 
exert a somewhat stronger influence on the career 
destinies of men than women, among the francophone 
Canadians. Conversely, among the achievement variables 
in the model (education, first and current jobs), there is 
a greater correspondence among these for women than 
for men. Again, this suggests slightly different mobility 
experiences of women than men. 


Among anglophone Canadians (Table HH), the results 
are noticeably different. First, in contrast to francophones, 
social origin is not more strongly linked with education 
and first job for men relative to women. Second, father’s 
education and occupation are more closely associated 
with women’s current job than it is with men’s current 


Figure G: Status attainment gains: 
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first to current job, by language, Canada, 1986 


SES points 


Anglophone 
men 


Anglophone 
women 


job (again a reversal of the francophone pattern). Third, 
similar to francophones, the correlations between 
education, first and current jobs are stronger for women 
than men. In combination, these results imply differences 
between both language group and sex in the mobility 
processes. 


As the last part of the analysis, in Figures H and I, the 
processes of status attainment are compared between 
the two language groups. The largest effect in each of 
the four models is always the impact of education on 
first job. The next most powerful casual force, again 
consistent across all four models, is the effect of first 
job on present job. As this basic structure is similar 
across models, the basic processes of status attainment 
are comparable across both language group and sex. 


The only significant difference across the models is that 
for both anglophone women and men, father’s occupation 


women 


Francophone 
men 


General Social Survey, 1986 


has a weak effect on first job status. This suggests that 
family origins continue to have some significance among 
English-speaking Canadians in determining the starting 
locations of daughters and sons in the labour force. The 
same effect is not found among French-speaking 
Canadians. 


Finally, both models for francophones explain a slightly 
higher percentage of the variance in current occupational 
status relative to anglophones. This means that the 
models used to capture the causal effects of mobility 
are more relevant among French-speaking Canadians, 
suggesting that mobility is more constrained by family 
origin and subsequent attainments among francophones. 
The difference is not great, but paralleling the 1973 
mobility study, the status or opportunity structure appears 
to be slightly more open for anglophones (see Boyd, et 
al., 1981: 665). 
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Table GG 
Zero-order correlations among status attainment variables for francophone women and men, Canada, 1986 


Respondent’s 
Father’s 
occupation Education First job Current job 

Women 

Father’s education 483 .209 125 187 

Father’s occupation .226 .126 .154 
Respondent’s education 581 538 
Respondent’s first job .676 
Men 

Father’s education 07 2p .234 .202 
Father’s occupation .310 203 LUT 
Respondent’s education 569 0 
Respondent’s first job .653 
Table HH 


Zero-order correlations among status attainment variables for anglophone women and men, Canada, 1986 


Respondent's 
Father’s 
occupation Education First job Current job 

Women 

Father’s education .449 .307 Zo 226 
Father’s occupation 243 Apa Me .203 
Respondent’s education 560 fone 
Respondent’s first job .634 
Men 

Father’s education 464 .282 A91 168 
Father’s occupation .263 pe .162 
Respondent’s education 534 .461 


Respondent’s first job 596 
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Figure H 
Status attainment model for francophone women and men, Canada, 1986 


Father's . Respondent's 
Education Education 


Respondent's 
Current Job 


Father's Respondent's 
Occupation First Job 


Sample n = 629 


Father's : Respondent's 
Education Education 


Respondent's 
Current Job 


Father's Respondent's 
Occupation First Job 


Sample n = 836 


General Social Survey, 1986 


Figure I 


Status attainment model for anglophone women and men, Canada, 1986 


Father's 
Education 


Father's 
Occupation 


Sample n = 690 


Father's 
Education 


Father's 
Occupation 


Sample n = 1,294 
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Respondent's 
Education 


Respondent's 
Current Job 


Respondent's 
First Job 


Respondent's 
Education 


Respondent's 
Current Job 


Respondent's 
First Job 


General Social Survey, 1986 


SUMMARY 


The analyses of this chapter have shown that the 
opportunity structure in Canada differs for women and 
men, for Canadian- and foreign-born, and for anglophones 
and francophones. Women are less mobile than men, 
experiencing less upward mobility over their careers, 
despite coming from similar socio-economic origins and 
attaining more schooling than men. Likewise, labour 
force participants who are foreign-born experience lower 
mobility levels than the Canadian-born, a finding that 
is especially the case for young, foreign-born women 
who start from relatively advantaged family backgrounds, 
attain high levels of schooling, yet still find their career 
mobility is negligible. The mobility experiences of 
francophones, too, are lower than of anglophones, 
although here, the family backgrounds and educational 
attainments of French-speaking Canadians explain much 
of the difference in mobility rates. 


Despite these basic differences in rates of mobility, the 
causal structure that influences the fundamental patterns 
of status attainment are remarkably similar for all the 
subgroups compared. The strongest causal path in all 
of the models considered is from education to first job, 
and this is closely followed by the path from first to 
current occupation. Parents have little direct effect on 
the current occupational status of their children, but family 
background does act as a major determinant of the 
quantity and quality of children’s education. In this 
way, social origins have an indirect, but significant, 
impact on people’s life chances since education plays a 
key role in the allocation of socio-economic status. 
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NOTES 


‘Some respondents could not give precise values for 
level of education of one or both parents. These 
respondents were asked whether their parents’ schooling 
was high school level or less (codes 1-4) or high school 
graduation or higher (codes 5-10). These values have 
been used to provide estimates of the years of schooling 
of parents. 
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CHAPTER 8 
CONCLUSIONS 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The study of social mobility answers the question of 
what difference the occupational and educational statuses 
of parents make for the education and occupation 
achieved by their children. It determines the effect on 
the current job status and the social rank of the first 
job, as well as other factors. Mobility research is also 
concerned with how large the changes are in the 
distribution of people in hierarchies of occupational and 
educational position, and whether these changes are 
accelerating. 


Another way of putting social-mobility questions is to 
ask to what extent there is equality of opportunity, in 
contrast to how much ‘‘inheritance’’ there is of one’s 
social standing, and how much social mobility is due 
to upward and downward movement driven by individual 
competition, and how much is the result of overall shifts 
in the types of jobs available, and what the resources 
and demands are that make for overall educational 
upgrading. 


In occupational mobility between generations, we found 
almost as much downward mobility as upward mobility. 
Only a small proportion of Canadians have remained 
at the same level as their parents, and even then, the 
proportion of women who moved neither up nor down 
was half that of men’s. In occupational mobility from 
first to current job, about half of Canadians remained 
at the same level, and a slightly larger proportion of 
men moved to higher-status jobs than women. 


Shifts in the distribution of people according to 
educational achievement have been more dramatic than 
the restructuring of occupations. Nearly two-thirds of 
Canadians have an educational level higher than their 
parents, and only about 10 percent have less education 
than their parents. About 45 percent of the parents of 
the respondents of this survey had an education of Grade 
8 or less, and 15 percent went to college or university. 
This distribution is practically reversed in the case of 
the children (i.e. the survey respondents). 


To what extent does social mobility reflect equality of 
opportunity? We can assess equality of opportunity 
through determining how much the education of daughters 
and sons is predictable from knowledge of the education 
of mothers and fathers. Canadians more than double 
their chance of going to college or university if their 
parents also have been to college or university, in 
comparison to those whose parents’ education reached 
Grade 10 or less. 
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Half of educational mobility reflects individual 
achievements (circulation mobility), and half is due to 
overall upgrading (structural mobility) for both women 


and men. Within the occupational structure, the degree 


of structural mobility differed between women and men. 
Fifty-seven percent of women’s occupational mobility 
is due to differences in the distribution of jobs available 
to them and their fathers, while only 20 percent of men’s 
occupational mobility is structural. This means that 
men had more room for individual achievement than 
women. Limits on the opportunities open to women 
are also indicated by the fact that men experience more 
upward mobility from first to current job than women, 
while women, on average, have higher education than 
men. 


Some groups of Canadians are more socially mobile 
than others. Gender makes little difference in educational 
mobility, but does affect occupational mobility. Women 
experience greater upward and downward occupational 
mobility between generations than men, but less upward 
mobility from first to current job. The mobility gap 
between women and men increases with age. 


Age affects occupational mobility. The increase with 
age, in the proportion of men whose position improved 
between first and current job, reflects the development 
of careers in the course of their working-life history. 
Age makes virtually no difference in women’s rate of 
upward mobility between first and current job, a sign 
that there are many barriers against women’s careers. 


Age also has dramatic consequences for changes in 
education. The level of education declines with age. 
While almost half the Canadians in the 15-39 age group 
have gone to college or university, only about one-fifth 
of those who are age 65 and over have reached that 
level. Not only educational level, but also educational 
mobility - the difference between parents’ and children’s 
education - is greater the younger one is. From the 
65-96 age group to the 15-39 age group, the chance of 
having an education higher than one’s parents increases 
by about 50 percent. Conversely, we can look at 
measures of “‘inheritance’’ of level of education, as well 
as occupational status, and find that with increasing age, 
the degree of inheritance also increases. This finding, 
of the acceleration of educational mobility, is confirmed 
in a comparison with the Canadian Social Mobility Study 
of 1973. As time goes by, the tie between the parents’ 
education level and that of their children is loosened. 


Educational and occupational statuses are related. One’s 
education contributes substantially to the level of one’s 


first and current job. It is also the case that educational 
and occupational mobility are related. 


To the extent that it can be described by distributions 
of people according to level of education and occupation, 
we can draw conclusions about the class structure of 
Canadian society. Technological changes in work places 
require changes in the knowledge and skills that 
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Canadians must bring to their work. They result in the 
re-organization of the occupational distribution and in 
growing opportunities and requirements for getting the 
education that technical and organizational changes in 
the economy demand. In these rapidly changing 
circumstances, it is not surprising to find a great deal 
of fluidity in occupational and educational attainment 
between and within generations. 


APPENDIX I 


SAMPLE DESIGN AND ESTIMATION PROCEDURES 
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APPENDIX I. SAMPLE DESIGN AND 
ESTIMATION 
PROCEDURES 
POPULATION 


The target population of the 1986 General Social Survey 
includes all persons 15 years and over living in Canada, 
with the following exceptions: 


1. full-time residents of institutions; 
2. residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Since random digit dialling techniques were used to 
select households, households (thus persons living in 
households) that did not have telephones at the time of 
the survey were excluded from the surveyed population. 
These households account for less than 3% of the total 
population. 


The survey estimates have been adjusted (weighted) to 
represent the entire target population, including persons 
without telephones and other exclusions. 


SAMPLE DESIGN AND SELECTION METHODS 


The 1986 General Social Survey employed two different 
Random Digit Dialling (RDD) sampling techniques. For 
Newfoundland and Ontario, the Elimination of Non- 
working Banks method was used while, for the remaining 
provinces, the Waksberg method was used’. Both of 
these methods are described below. 


Note that a *“‘bank’’ of telephone numbers is a group 
of 100 possible numbers that share the same three-digit 
area code, three digit prefix and first two digits of the 
final part of the telephone number. 


Elimination of Non-working Banks RDD Design 


The General Social Survey used the Elimination of Non- 
working Banks (ENWB) design to sample in 
Newfoundland and Ontario. 


ENWB is a form of Random Digit Dialling in which 
an attempt is made to identify all ‘‘working banks’’ for 
an area, i.e. to identify all banks with at least one 
household. Working banks were identified using 
telephone company lists and all possible 10-digit 
telephone numbers were generated for these banks. A 
systematic sample of telephone numbers was then 
generated for each stratum and an attempt was made to 
conduct a GSS interview with one randomly selected 
person from each household reached. 
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Waksberg RDD Design 


Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick Quebec 
Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Alberta British Columbia 


The Waksberg method employs a two-stage design which 
increases the likelihood of contacting households over 
a ‘‘pure’’ RDD design. The following describes the 
procedure used for the General Social Survey in the 
above provinces. 


For each stratum within each of these provinces, an 
up-to-date list of all telephone area code and prefix 
number combinations was obtained. Within each 
identified area code-prefix combination, all possible 
combinations of the next two digits were added to form 
the 100 possible banks. These banks formed the first 
stage sampling units (i.e. the Primary Sampling Units - 
PSUs). 


Within each stratum, random selections were made of 
these banks and then the final two digits were generated 
at random. This number (called a ‘‘Primary’’ number) 
was called to determine whether or not it reached a 
household. If it did not reach a household (i.e. the 
number was not assigned for use or was a business, 
institution, etc.), the number was dropped from further 
consideration. If it did reach a household, additional 
numbers referred to as **Secondary’’ numbers were 
generated within the same bank (i.e. numbers with the 
same first eight digits as the ‘‘Primary’’ number). These 
numbers were also called to determine whether or not 
they reached a household. Secondary numbers were 
generated on a continuing basis until: 


(a) five additional households were reached in each 
retained bank; or 

(b) the bank was exhausted; or 

(c) the survey period ended. 


An attempt was made to conduct an interview with a 
randomly selected respondent in all *‘Primary’’ and 
**Secondary”” households reached. 


Stratification 


In order to carry out sampling, each of the ten 
provinces were divided into strata or geographic areas. 
Generally, each province had two strata, one stratum 
representing the census metropolitan areas (CMAs) of 
the province and the other the non-CMA areas. Ontario 
and Saskatchewan were sampled from two regional 


offices. As a result, more strata were included in the 
sample design for these areas. 


There were some exceptions to this scheme for the 
provinces of New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario due 
to the focus content. In these provinces there are certain 
areas for which it was deemed important to produce 
independent estimates because of their unique bilingual 
patterns. A larger sample was needed from these areas 
in order to produce the required estimates. These areas, 
called contact regions, were made up of contiguous 
census divisions. There were six such regions: Northern 
and Eastern New Brunswick, Montreal, the Outaouais 
of Quebec, the Eastern Townships of Quebec, Eastern 
Ontario and North Eastern Ontario (for more details 
see Current Demographic Analysis, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue 91-209E (Annual), May 1987, P 128-129). 
Each contact region formed a stratum. 


The area code and prefix combinations that corresponded 
to the strata were determined and used to select the 
appropriate samples in each stratum. Since area code- 
prefix boundaries did not always correspond exactly to 
the intended stratum boundaries, small biases may have 
been introduced at this stage. 


A target sample size of approximately 22,000 households 
was chosen as being large enough to allow extensive 
analysis at the national level and limited analysis at a 
provincial level. It was allocated to provinces in 
proportion to the square root of their populations and 
to the strata within provinces in proportion to their 
populations. 


WEIGHTING AND ESTIMATION 


For both the Waksberg design and the Elimination of 
Non-working Banks design, each household within a 
stratum has an equal probability of selection. For the 
Waksberg households, the initial weight is set to a 
constant (1.0) for all records. For ENWB households, 
the initial weight is equal to the total number of telephone 
numbers in the stratum divided by the number of sampled 
telephone numbers in the stratum. 
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The initial weight is adjusted, by stratum, for non- 
response and households which had more than one 
telephone number have a second adjustment to produce 
the person weight. The second adjustment corrects for 
the higher probability of households with more than 
one telephone number being sampled. 


Subsequently, these “‘person weights’’ were adjusted 
within strata so that the estimated population sizes for 
the strata would agree with census projections of the 
population. In the final stages of sampling, the weights 
were adjusted for over- or under-sampling within 
province-sex-age groups, and day of the week for the 
time use only again using census projections for the 
target population. The age groups for this adjustment 
were: 


15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 
55-64 65+ 
Estimation 


The estimate of the number of persons in the population 
having a given set of characteristics is determined by 
summing the weights of all sampled persons with that 
set of characteristics. The estimates of persons presented 
in the tables are rounded to the nearest thousand, which 
not only improves readability but also provides data at 
an appropriate level of precision. 


NOTES 
'Waksberg, J. 1980. *‘Sampling Methods for Random 


Digit Dialling.’ Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, 73: 40-46. 


APPENDIX II 


CYCLE TWO QUESTIONNAIRES 


The GSS 2-1 was completed for each telephone number selected in the sample. It lists all 
household members, collecting basic demographic information, specifically age, sex, 
marital status and relation to head of family. Arespondent, 15 years of age or older was then 
randomly selected and a GSS 2-2 was completed for this person. 


The GSS 2-2 questionnaire collected the following types of information: social mobility 
(sections A, B, P), time use (section D), well being (section E), language knowledge and 
use (sections F to N, Q, R and T), and background characteristics (sections P, Q, S, and U). 
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General social survey GSS 2-1 
Selection control form 


Confidential when completed 


5. Screening Interviewer Number ane | 
6. Screening Final Status 


eon (eee ak 1p i ete ie [ene 


Ai ia tan wd 


TELEPHONE NUMBER LABEL 


RECORD OF CALLS 


Interviewer's Name Comments 


Hello in) tinsccsecc ess eectu aire ae from Statistics Canada. We 
are doing a survey about the social activities and the language 
use of Canadians. 
INTERVIEW WITH SELECTED PERSON 


I'd like to make sure that I've dialed the right number. 
Is this (read number)? 


O Yes 


Ono —> Dial again. /f still wrong, END 


Is this number for a business, an institution or a private 


home? 
DESIGNATED DAY LABEL 


O Private home 


O vn Go to 30 _ INTERVIEWER:  Transcribe selected person name from item 35 
Both home and business and related Page-Line No. from items 33 & 34. 


| = accor At am temp aed | 


Selected person name Page-line 


O Business, institution or other non-residence 


Does anyone use this telephone number as a home phone 
number? Would you prefer to be interviewed in English or French? 


O Yes 1O English 


O No —» Thank respondent and END 


2O French 


How many persons live or stay at this address and use this 
number as a home phone number? Interviewer Number 


DE ies eee | 


O Less than 15 —? Goto 30 


O 150rmore —} Make appointment 


8-4500-32: 19-9-86 


In this survey all information we collect will be kept strictly confidential as guaranteed by the Statistics Act. While your participation is 
voluntary, your assistance is essential if the results of the survey are to be accurate. 


| need to select one person from your household for an interview which will be conducted in November. Starting with the oldest, what 
is the first name and age of each person living or staying here who has no usual place of residence elsewhere? 
Enter names and ages in items 35 and 37 
INTERVIEWER: 
e Enter answers for items 38 through 48 for each person recorded in item 35. Refer to Interviewer Reference Card for instructions and codes. 


e Thengotoitem 49. 


o3° nm 


ae of 
ducation 


NAMES OF HOUSEHOLD MEMBERS 


GIVEN NAME 
SURNAME 


IVEN NAME 
URNAME 


IVEN NAME 


URNAME 


GIVEN NAME 
SURNAME 


GIVEN NAME 
SURNAME 


GIVEN NAME 
SURNAME 


GIVEN NAME 
SURNAME 


GIVEN NAME POFrench | | 
SURNAME POoter | |_| 


Are there any persons away from this household attending school, visiting, travelling or in the hospital who USUALLY live here? 


O Yes —> Enter names and complete items 37 through 48 
O No 

Does anyone else live at this address, such as other relatives, roomers, boarders or employees? 
O Yes —> Enter names and complete items 37 through 48 


O No 


Now | am going to use a selection procedure to determine 
whom to interview. This will just take a second. 


INTERVIEWER: SELECTION GRID LABEL 


In Item 36, number the persons 15 years of age and over in order 
from oldest to youngest. 


Determine the selected person by referring to the Selection 
Grid. A = Eligible household members B = Select # 


In item 36, circle the number of the selected person. 


55. Final Status | 56. Number of Eligible 
The person | am to interview is Household Members 


Someone will be contacting him/her between November 26 and ee es] 
December 12. 57 


INTERVIEWER. _ If the respondent volunteers a best time to be 
contacted, mark below. 


8-4500-32 


ie Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


ES Page-Line No. (item 74, GSS 2-1) 
Seite aes Interviewer Number (item 76, GSS 2-1) 


Leta hare GSS 2-2 


Confidential when completed 


GENERAL SOCIAL SURVEY 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES AND LANGUAGE USE 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


AGES 15 YEARS AND OVER 


8-4500-33 1: 3-10-86 STC/GSS-027-02400 


For this part of the survey | would like you to recall certain aspects 
of your life from when you were born to when you were 15 years 


old. 


SECTION A 


In what country were you born? 


o1©) Canada ——> Inwhich province or territory? 


020) Newfoundland 
030) Prince Edward Island 
04) Nova Scotia 

05) New Brunswick 

06 C) Québec 

72 Ontario 

TI) Manitoba 

09C©) Saskatchewan 

10C) Alberta 

©) British Columbia 
12Q) Yukon Territory 
13C©) Northwest Territories 


40 Country outside Canada (specify) 


es ee eee 


In what year did you first immigrate to Canada? 
| ih eed aa | 
1@) Canadian citizen by birth 


What is your date of birth? 


Day Month 


Did you live in the same community from birth up to age 15? 
By community | mean city, town or rural area. 


1C Yes —GotoA7 
2O No 


3C© Don'tknow — > GotoSECTIONB 


In how many different communities did you live during this 
time? 


| J communities 
98© Don'tknow —> Goto SECTIONB 


Think about the community you lived in for the longest time 
from when you were born until you were 15 years old. 
For how many of those 15 years did you live there? 


LISI years 


99 ©) Don't know 


What was the approximate size of that community? 


'© Less than 5,000 population or a rural area 
2© 5,000 to less than 25,000 population 

3© 25,000 to less than 100,000 population 

4 © 100,000 to 1 million population 

5© Over 1 million population 


Was this place in Canada or elsewhere? 


6© In Canada — > What was the name of that town or nearest 
town? 


WON =a | kl Ll | [aaa 
Pee eee rf a | 


Prov, (ee 


7© Elsewhere — > Which country? (specify) 


8-4500-33.1 


SECTION B 


When you were 15 years old, did you live with your own 
father? (Include adoptive father) 


1©C Yes —>GotoB4 
1@) No 


Why was this? Was it because ... 
3© Your father died 
4© Parents were divorced or separated 


5© Youor your father were temporarily living 
away fromhome —+} Goto B4 


6 @ Other (specify) 


ed dee SE A SE 


ed ER PE Sd Eo eos ee ON 


During that time, was there a male who took the role of your 
father? 


7) Yes 
8 No —>GotoBs 


Which of the following best describes your father’s (or father 
substitute’s) main activity when you were 15 years old? 
(Accept one response only) 


1© Working at a job 
or business —? In this job was he mainly ... 


6 © An employee 
working for 
someoneelse —> Go toB5 


7© Self-employed —> GotoB6 
2O A student —> Goto B8 
3C© Retired —> Go to B8 
4© Keeping house —> Go to 88 


5 O Other (specify) 


a ets SS WA ie es ea ek 


seal feos lea eal | | | | —->GotoB& 


For whom did he work? 
(Name of business, government department or agency or person) 


1O Don't know 


What was the main kind of business, industry or service? 
(Give a full description: e.g., paper box manufacturing, retail shoe 
store, municipal board of education) 


20 Don't know 


What kind of work was he doing? B13. What was the first language he learned in childhood? 
(Give a full description: e.g., posting invoices, selling shoes, (Accept multiple response only if languages learned at same time) 
teaching primary school) 

1 O English 

2 OFrench 


3 © other (specify) iba 
[eal 


3O Don't know a Opon't know 


In total, how many years of elementary or secondary 

education did your father (or father substitute ) complete? . The next questions ask about your mother. When you were 15 
years old, did you live with your own mother? 

%© No schooling —GotoB11 (Include adoptive mother) 


lama years 1OyYes —Gotos17 


99) Don’t know 2ONo 


Did he have any further schooling beyond 
elementary/secondary school? 


a\@) Ves 3 O Your mother died 


Why was this? Was it because... 


4 O No 4 O Parents were divorced or separated 
—> GotoBl1 
5O Don't know 5 © You or your mother were temporarily living 
away fromhome —+> GotoB!17 


What was the highest level he attained? 6 O Other (specify) 
(Accept one response only) 


'O some community college, CEGEP or nursing school 


SE Oe Oe a ee 


2 O Diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP or 


nursing school 


3 O Some university 


4 O Bachelor or uidergraduate degree or teacher's college 


> O master’s or earned doctorate During that time, was there a female who took the role of 
6© Other (specify) your mother? 


Les a ae 7 Oves 
| ec | | 8ONo —> Gotos21 


5 j 
O Aye maaStied Which of the following best describes your mother’s (or 


mother substitute’s) main activity when you were 15 years 
In what country was he born? old? (Accept one response only) 
01©) Canada ——?> In which province or territory? 


i@ Working at a job 
02© Newfoundland or business —? In this job was she mainly ... 


032 Prince Edward Island 
04 OC) Nova Scotia 6 O An employee 

©) New Brunswick working for 

06C) Québec someone else —? GotoB18 
7O Ontario 

08© Manitoba 70 Self-employed — GotoB19 
09©) saskatchewan 

10O Alberta 2 O Keeping house —> Go to 821 

11© British Columbia 
2© Yukon Territory 


3O Astudent —> Go to B21 
13 O Northwest Territories 


142 Country outside Canada (specify) + O Retired > Go to B21 


| es PT US ake ly bead 2 Ca had aah SS a ela 5 © other (specify) 


To which ethnic or cultural group did he belong? | eel] | | | 


(Accept multiple response) 


1O English fest Thal ee eT eee [al | | —>%Goto 621 
2O French 


3O trish 


4O Scottish . For whom did she work? 
5 @ German (Name of business, government department or agency or person) 


6 O italian 
7 O ukrainian 
8 © Other (specify) 


9O Don't know 1© Don't know 


8-4500-33.1 


What was the main kind of business, industry or service? 
(Give a full description: e.g., paper box manufacturing, retail shoe 
store, municipal board of education) 


2O Don'tknow 


What kind of work was she doing? 
(Give a full description: e.g., posting invoices, selling shoes, 
teaching primary school) 


3 O Don't know 


In total, how many years of elementary or secondary 
education did your mother (or mother substitute ) complete? 


1@) No schooling — Goto B24 
(Ey cars 
99©) Don't know 


Did she have any further schooling beyond 
elementary/secondary school? 


3O Yes 
4ONo 


5 © Don't know 


| —> Goto B24 


What was the highest level she attained? 
(Accept one response only) 


1O some community college, CEGEP or nursing school 

2 @ Diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP or 
nursing school 

3O some university 

4© Bachelor or undergraduate degree or teacher's college 

5 © Master's or earned doctorate 


6 O Other (specify) 
lt i dl al ua ses sole i Se a 
MAE DOS bal ee ts a a at a) 2 


7O Don't know 


In what country was she born? 


01©) Canada ——> Inwhich province or territory? 


02© Newfoundland 
03O© Prince Edward Island 
04©) Nova Scotia 

oO New Brunswick 

06 ©) Québec 

7© Ontario 

08©) Manitoba 

09©) Saskatchewan 

10 © Alberta 

1O© British Columbia 
2© Yukon Territory 
13C©) Northwest Territories 


4© Country outside Canada (specify) 


ey Ws RR vice allel be 


8-4500-33.1 


To which ethnic or cultural group did she belong? 
(Accept multiple response) 


1O English 

2O French 

3 O trish 

sO Scottish 

5 O German 

6 O italian 

7 Oukrainian 

8 © Other (specify) 


et hw ela ee Leo esa as le ad a 
es Ne a a a Dt ag TA ado 


9© Don't know 


What was the first language she learned in childhood? 
(Accept multiple response only if languages learned at same time) 


1O English 
20 French 


3 © Other (specify) | 
ee 


4 (s) Don't know 

What language did you yourself first speak in childhood? 
(Accept multiple response only if languages were spoken equally) 
5 O English 

6O French 

7 © Other (specify) |_| J 


see 


How many brothers have you ever had? 
(Include step-, half- and adopted brothers and those no longer 
living) 


L_L_J brothers 
How many sisters have you ever had? 


(Include step-, half- and adopted sisters and those no longer 
living) 


tie) sisters 


SECTION D 


INTERVIEWER — “X" DAY TO WHICH ACTIVITIES REFER 


1© Sunday 

2C© Monday 
3© Tuesday 
4© Wednesday 
5© Thursday 
6O Friday 

7O Saturday 


These next questions ask about your daily activities. We need to know in as much detail as 
you can recall, what you did during ....... (refer to reference day) starting at 4:00 
o'clock in the morning. This section will provide information on transportation activity, 
amount of time spent on housework, leisure, paid work, etc. You may have been doing 
more than one thing at a time but we are interested in the main activity for each time 
period. We are not interested in activities which lasted only a minute or two. We also ask 
where you did each activity and if anyone was interacting with you during the activity. 


Would you like an example? 
EXAMPLE: Yesterday morning | was asleep until 7:15. From 7:15 until 7:30 | got dressed. 


Then from 7:30 until 7:45 | made breakfast and from 7:45 to 7:55 | ate breakfast with my 
children. After we ate | cleaned up the dishes, which took 20 minutes. 


Do not ask question “e” about sleep, sex 
or other personal care activities. 


1. a. First of all, starting 
at 4:00 a.m. what c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
were you doing? end? Were you still .. . Were you still... 


[1] 


1) 270 BO) SO FO OPO 2O4OFO*O 


2. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


[1] LT: 1 


(OOO Oe OUST Ow OS OCG @ 


3. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still. . . Were you still... 


'O3@ SORA 8O7O" O20 204 OrO'4@ 


8-4500-33.1 


4. a. And then, what did 
you do next? 


LL 


Mp! 


Do not ask question “e’’ about sleep, sex 
or other personal care activities. 


b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
start? end? Were you still. . . Were you still . . . 


5. a. And then, what did 
you do next? 


[1] 


6. a. And then, what did 
you do next? 


[1] 


7. a. And then, what did 
you do next? 


LL 


8. a. And then, what did 
you do next? 


al 


9. a. And then, what did 
you do next? 


LL 


(O7O2@ O20 s0) (O- 10-0 FO -O8O 2) 


b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


1" © OO GOSO "Dy 1Os2O ROO EO. <O 


b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


197030: 4O2OkOL6 el OF OLOMO POF. 


b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
start? end? Were you still . . . Were you still .. . 


I@Z@OLO© 4O5O 6070 12 20 30 40 O&O 


b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


O20 2Osse CEOS 7On NOG -OsOE@ *©) 


b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
start? end? Were you still... Were you still .. . 


1926) OBE OO "O70 1 7 Os Ore se 


8—4500—33.1 


Do not ask question “e” about sleep, sex 
or other personal care activities. 


10. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


LT] pis. 


OTOL ON KORerero: (O° 70 40° *O 


11. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still. . . 


[1] [I] 


TO 2Oy FOSO PCO "O70 #0 40 *0*O 


12. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still. . . Were you still... 


LT [LT] 


MIPD FOR MQROEOPO "OC 770 *O°O SO 


13. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still ... Were you still... 


[1] esa} 


@) 20 30) 409 1@) Te) 70 10.) 2©) 3E— 4C-) 5C) 6C) 


14. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


(0 Hie 


POZO 2Oe “ORO OZO” 427040 “O2O*O 


15. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still . . . 


LL LT: 


IOZOr@" *OrO%O7O: "O70 2O*O"OrO 


8—4500—33.1 


Do not ask question “e” about sleep, sex 
or other personal care activities. 


16. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... . 


LL Uhl 


NOPQeOr” AOlOeor@) —1 2039 A@ 20s) 


17. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


[1 GESE 


II20FGe AOFOSO7O, AO2020 402050. 


18. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


LT EESS 


12040)" “OFO" O70 SOZOsQ2Oaws2) 


19. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


LL GRRE 


10 20 30 4— 50) 6O 70 IPAOVEZO) 409 50 F&O 


20. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


LL ESE 


'D2A02O" AOROPO"® | I O2OSO% 2044) 


21. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


[1] izas 


1O2@PO™ 4O°@ "O"@ 20202 ROR, 


8—4500—33.1 


22. a. And then, what did 
you do next? 


[1] 


b. When did this 
start? 


as 


23. a. And then, what did 
you do next? 


[1] 


24. a. And then, what did 
you do next? 


ag 


25. a. And then, what did 
you do next? 


LL 


26. a. And then, what did 
you do next? 


[L 


27. a. And then, what did 
you do next? 


[1] 


8—4500—33.1 


b. When did this 
start? 


ie 


b. When did this 
start? 


LT: 1 


b. When did this 
start? 


Gee 


b. When did this 
start? 


[T 1] 


b. When did this 
start? 


Ss-{e} 


Do not ask question “e” about sleep, sex 
or other personal care activities. 


c. When did this d. Where were you?/ 
end? Were you still... 


e. Who was with you?/ 
Were you still... 


IOVOSO “OVS"OPO | 'O 70707050 *O 


c. When did this d. Where were you?/ 
end? Were you still .. . 


e. Who was with you?/ 
Were you still. . . 


OVO AOSOPO7O 1070207020 *© 


c. When did this d. Where were you?/ 
end? Were you still... 


6. Who was with you?/ 
Were you still... 


OPE rer Ato? (O20 7O4O°O © 


c. When did this d. Where were you?/ 
end? Were you still... 


e. Who was with you?/ 
Were you still... 


1— 20 30 4D 5O 6D 70 1) 2O) IO) 490 50 &O 


c. When did this d. Where were you?/ 
end? Were you still... 


e. Who was with you?/ 
Were you still. . . 


POZO 2Ow “OPS PO? 10702070 "OO 


c. When did this d. Where were you?/ 
end? Were you still... 


e. Who was with you?/ 
Were you still... 


1d 20 I@) 49 O&O 


a 2): Oh ONL) 


OX Gr.) 


Do not ask question “e” about sleep, sex 
or other personal care activities. 


28. a. And then, what did b, When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still. . . 


oe Ges: 


LO7OEGr “MOP OROZO) 202039) 4080 80) 


29. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


NG ESE 


1D 2Q20" #O8O#O20 A920204Os083) 


30. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still .. . 


LT GREE 


12020" 4OPOFO79 sh 2020 2020.80) 


31. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


LL RSE 


1O2OFOF 4OFOHG7O. 10. 2020402080 


32. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


[1 iRae 


1O2O3O"" 4OFOFOZO IO 2020202080) 


33. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


LT TSS 


‘(D2OrOr “CFO#O7O JO2ZOR Os OE eS 


8—4500—33.1 


Do not ask question “e” about sleep, sex 


or other personal care activities. 


34. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


[1] iad 


OFA OF SO ZOZOW OQ etic) SOA) SOS@) 


35. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


[1 eet 


pF OP FORO") SOR) 240 FO 8@ 


36. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


GSE 


ma 


F 2OFOL. BOP OPO 290 20 204020:0 


37. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


Pie 


= 


MOOS Or “OPOFO7O —10).20 30 402080) 


38. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still . . . Were you still... 


= 


IDZOSO” 4OFOFOZO) mt O2@.2O 402080) 


39. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still’. . . 


= 


oO 


IGLOC CEOS), 61 COMO OIe O66 
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Do not ask question “e” about sleep, sex 
or other personal care activities, 


40. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


LL 


WDAO SOW AO@ S719) 2) 2040 SO $0) 


41. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still. . . 


[L fiat 


1O 2080 *OSOGOW) 102020408 2O 


42. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 


[1 leas 


1D 2030 “ORO SOI) (O76 420 FO 


43. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 
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44. a. And then, what did b. When did this c. When did this d. Where were you?/ e. Who was with you?/ 
you do next? start? end? Were you still... Were you still... 
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INTERVIEWER: To record additional activities, use Form GSS 2-2D and “X” the circle below. Also indicate the 
number of forms used. 


O (If you use GSS 2-2D) | Number of forms 


Number the questions sequentially starting with 45. 
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SECTION E 


For this part of the survey | would like you to consider your life as it is now. 
E1. Presently, would you describe yourself as... 


Very Somewhat Somewhat No 
happy unhappy opinion 


A) 3O O So 


| am going to ask you to rate certain areas of your life. Please rate your feelings about them as very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, 
somewhat dissatisfied or very dissatisfied. 


Somewhat Very No opinion 


a) Yourhealth —————————_ CO satisfied 1O 2O 1@) 
2O Dissatisfied 4O 


b) Your job or main activity ———® ‘CO Satisfied 
5© Dissatisfied 


The way you spend 
your othertime ———_ ’ O Satisfied 


8 O Dissatisfied 


Your finances a a © Satisfied 
2© Dissatisfied 


Your housing _——————————__> 4 ©) Satisfied 
5 © Dissatisfied 


Your friendships ————————® 7 O Satisfied 
8 © Dissatisfied 


Living partner 
or single status ————————®_ ' OC Satisfied 


2© Dissatisfied 


h) Your relationship with 
other family members —————® ‘O Satisfied 


5 © Dissatisfied 


i) Yourself (self-esteem) —————® 7O Satisfied 
8 O Dissatisfied 


Now, using the same scale, how do you feel about your life as a whole right now? 


Satisfied Dissatisfied 
- 2 ee a eee ee No 
Somewhat Somewhat opinion 


2) a@) 1@) 
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SECTION F 


The following questions are about your knowledge and use of languages at home, school and work. 


F1. What is your main language, that is, the language in which you are most at ease? 
(Report two if the respondent is equally at ease in two languages) 


1© English —> Have you ever had any knowledge or understanding of a language other than English? 
7O Yes —————» Go to Section G (Below) 
8CQ No ——————-» Go to SECTION T (Page 23) 

2O English and French ———————» Go to SECTION H (Page 15) 

3O English and Other (specify) Lt_J ——® Go to SECTION J (Page 15) 

4© French ———+ Go to SECTION K (Page 16) 


5O French and Other (specify) | | ——® Go to SECTION L (Page 16) 


6© Other (specify) | 
—> Go to SECTION M (Page 17) 


. Do you have any knowledge or understanding of a language 
SECTION G other than English or French? 


Do you have any knowledge or understanding of French? 1O Yes —+) How many other languages do you know or 
understand? 
1C Yes 


3E© One language (specify) |_| J 
2O No —> GotoG6 


42 |_J languages —> Which one do you 
When was the last time that you had a conversation in know best? (specify) 
French, excluding language courses? eel 


10 During the last week 
2O During the last month 


1@) During the last year 


. When was the last time you had a conversation in that 

4m h - 

wp ap sg | language (language reported in G6), excluding language courses? 
@) Never 


10) During the last week 


How would you rate yourself in the following language 10) During the last month 
abilities in French? 70 During the last year 
Very Not very Not at 8©) More thana year 
good good all 3@) ever 


Reading Te) 03C) oa) 


i 05 07 08 
USCSr stants O O O in that language (language reported in G6), how would you 
Speaking r1@) @) 2O rate yourself in the following abilities? 


Very Good Not very Not at 
What would you say contributed the most to your present good good all 


knowledge of French? (Accept multiple response) 
: P e Reading Te) 1@) @) v1@) 


LQ) Language instruction at school Understanding 95 © 06) 070) 08 QC) 


2©) Other language courses Speaking 1@) 0Q nO 2O 
3€© Speaking with family 


4© Speaking with friends 


5©) Speaking at work _ INTERVIEWER: Med ee . by G1 and G6, go to 


10) Watching television 


7O Other (specify) $$ $__$$________________ . Compared to five years ago, would you say that you now use 
more English, less English or about the same? 


Compared to five years ago, would you say that you now... 
more French, less French or about the same? 1© More 


AGH 
KNOW USE O Less 


1@) More 4O More 20 sare 
2©@) Less sO Less 


30 Same 6O Same . INTERVIEWER: Go to SECTION N (Page 17). 
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SECTION H SECTION J 


Compared to five years ago, would you say that you now... . Compared to five years ago, would you say that you now... 
more English, less English or about the same? more English, less English or about the same? 


KNOW USE KNOW USE 
1© More 4O More 1© More 42 More 
2O Less 5O Less 2O Less 5© Less 
32 same 6© same 3O same 6© same 


Compared to five years ago, would you say that you now... . Do you have any knowledge or understanding of French? 
more French, less French or about the same? 
7O Yes 
KNOW USE 


4© More 7© More 8CQ) No ——> GotoJ7 
5O Less 8© Less 


6© same 9C© same . When was the last time you had a conversation in French, 
excluding language courses? 


Do you have any knowledge or understanding of a language 1@) During the last week 

other than English or French? 

20 During the last month 
1O Yes ——> How many other languages do you know or 3O During the last year 

understand? 

: sO More than a year 


3CO One language (specify) L_| oT Never 
42 |_J languages —> Which one do you 


know best? (specify) ; ; 
How would you rate yourself in the following language 
ie abilities in French? 


22 No —> Goto SECTION N (Page 17) voy Good Not se Not at 
go goo a 


Reading Te) 2O He) oaC) 
When was the last time you had a conversation in that J O 
language (language reported in H3) excluding language courses? Understanding oO 06 CQ) 7 © 


Speaking 09) 10C nO 2O 


1@) During the last week 
16) During the last month 


70 During the last year . What would you say contributed the most to your present 
knowledge of French? (Accept multiple response) 


sO More than a year 
9© Never 1@) Language instruction at school 


2© Other language courses 
3) Speaki ith famil 

In that language (/anguage reported in H3), how would you O ima Pa AS oad 
rate yourself in the following abilities? 4© Speaking with friends 
: : 

Very Good Not very Notat O Speakung at work 
good good all Te) Watching television 


Reading @) 02 030) 04) 7© Other (specify) 
Understanding 95O T1@) 702 rr) 
Speaking 09) 10O ©) 2O 


Compared to five years ago, would you say that you now... 
more French, less French or about the same? 


KNOW USE 
1©) More 4 O More 
2© Less 5O Less 
3O same 6© same 


INTERVIEWER: Goto SECTION N (PAGE 17) 


Other than English or French, how many languages do you 
know or understand? 


LJ languages 


INTERVIEWER: Goto SECTION N(PAGE 17) 
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SECTION K SECTION L 


How would you rate your ability to read in English? Isit... . Compared to five years ago, would you say that you now... 
more French, less French or about the same? 


1 
@) Very good KNOW USE 


2© Good 1©) More 4© More 
32 Not very good 2O Less 5O Less 


40 Notatall 30 same 6© same 


How would you rate your ability to read in English? Isit... 
What would you say contributed the most to your present 


knowledge of English? (Accept multiple response) 6 O Very good 


1@) Language instruction at school 7C© Good 
2€© Other language courses 8© Not very good 
3© Speaking with family 90 Notatall 
4© Speaking with friends 
5© Speaking at work . What would you say contributed the most to your present 
6 O Watching television knowledge of English? (Accept multiple response) 
1 Other(ed hy) — ————————— 1© Language instruction at school 
2© Other language courses 
: 3) Speaking with famil 
Compared to five years ago, would you say that you now... O Speaki ha As 
more English, less English or about the same? 4© Speaking with friends 
: F 

KNOW USE O Speaking at work 
4© More 70 More 6C) Watching television 
sO less X@) eee 7O Other (specify) 


6©O Same 90) Same 


Compared to five years ago, would you say that you now... 


Do you have any knowledge or understanding of a language more English, less English or about the same? 


other than English or French? 
KNOW USE 


! SS) Yes ——} How many other languages do you know or 4 ©) More 7C© More 
understand? 5O Less 8© Less 
3€© One language (specify) |_| J 6©) same 92 same 


4C© |_J languages —> Which one do you 


know best? (specify) . Other than English or French, how many languages do you 
bea ise know or understand? 


ea) languages 


When was the last time you had a conversation in that 


language (language reported in K4) excluding language courses? IODINE So te Sun (ACE 


1@) During the last week 
6O During the last month 
70 During the last year 
8©) More thana year 


9 O Never 


In that language (language reported in K4), how would you 
rate yourself in the following abilities? 


Very Good Not very Not at 
good good all 


Reading 1© 020) 
Understanding SO 06) 


Speaking 090) r@) nO 20) 


Compared to five years ago, would you say that you now use 
more French, less French or about the same? 


1O More 
2O Less 
3,@) Same 


K8. INTERVIEWER: Goto SECTION N (Page 17). 
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SECTION M 


How would you rate your ability to read in English? Is it... 


1©- Very good 
2O Good 

32 Not very good 
40 Notatall 


What would you say contributed the most to your present 
knowledge of English? (Accept multiple response) 

1© Language instruction at school 

2© Other language courses 

3© Speaking with family 

1@) Speaking with friends 

sO Speaking at work 

©) Watching television 

7©O Other (specify) 


Compared to five years ago, would you say that you now... 


more English, less English or about the same? 


KNOW USE 
4Q) More 70 More 
©) Less 8O) Less 
ze) Same x@) Same 


Do you have any knowledge or understanding of French? 
1O Yes 
2E2 No ——> Gotomg 


When was the last time you had a conversation in French, 
excluding language courses? 


1@) During the last week 
40 During the last month 


sO During the last year 
6©) More thana year 


7 © Never 


How would you rate yourself in the following language 
abilities in French? 


Very Good Not very Not at 
good good all 


Reading 1) 02C) 03C) oaC) 
Understanding oO) 06 ©) 7O ©) 
Speaking 1@) 10 C) 1© 2O 


What would you say contributed the most to your present 
knowledge of French? (Accept multiple response) 

1O Language instruction at school 

2© Other language courses 

3© Speaking with family 

42 Speaking with friends 

5© Speaking at work 

6 © Watching television 

7 O Other (specify) 


Compared to five years ago, would you say that you now... 


more French, less French or about the same? 


KNOW USE 
4— More 70 More 
5C Less 8C) Less 
6O Same a@) Same 


Other than English or French, how many languages do you 
know or understand? 


L_J languages 
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SECTION N 


The next questions ask about language use in childhood and 
adolescence. 


N1. 


Before you were six years old, which languages were spoken 
in your home by people living there? 


1- English 
20 French 
3C) Other (specify) |_| _]J 


eB at 


INTERVIEWER: If only one language reported in N1, go to N4. 


Which languages did you yourself speak at home? 
(Most often) 


12 English 
1@) French 
16) Other (specify) [fem 


bot 


Did you speak this 
language at home 
more than 90% 
of the time? 


8© Yes 
5@) No 


When you were fifteen years old, which languages did you 
yourself speak at home? 


(Most often) 


3© English 
4I1— French 
A@) Other (specify) | 


At that time, which languages did you speak with your 
friends? 


(Most often) 


1E© English 4© 
20 French 5C) 
3CE2 Other (specify) L_1_ J &O 


i Bs ORAS) 


INTERVIEWER. Goto SECTION P (Page 18). 


AME 


SECTION P 


P1. How many years of elementary and secondary education have you completed? 


Noschooling —¥GotoP14 


One to five years Which languages were used for teaching your courses at primary 
Six school, excluding language courses? 

—> GotoP4 
Seven (Most often) 


Eight 
1®) English 42 
2O French ©) 
3©) Other (specify) |_| _J 6O 


ee 


Eleven Have you graduated from 
Twelve secondary school? 


Thirteen 
©) Yes 


20 No 


Which languages were used for teaching your courses at primary school, excluding language courses? 
(Most often) 

xe) English 41@) 

2© French 1) 

3C© Other (specify) La 8) 


eh 


What about languages used for teaching your courses at secondary school, excluding language courses? 
(Most often) 

16) English 6C-) 

4 O French 7 O 

5 © Other (specify) aay. XO) 


oe re 


Have you had any further schooling beyond elementary/secondary school? 


1O Yes 
20No0 ——> GotoP7 


Which languages were/are used for teaching your courses at these levels, excluding language courses? 


(Most often) 
3© English 6O 
4© French 70 
5 © Other (specify) Leh LO 


LJ nAiO 
What is the highest level you attained? (Accept one response only) 


1© some community college, CEGEP or nursing school 

2© Diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP or nursing school 
3€E© Some university 

4© Bachelor or undergraduate degree or teacher's college 

5 O Master's or earned doctorate 


16) Other (specify) 


In which year did you reach your highest level of education? 


8-4500-33.1 


= 49) = 


Think about the first full-time job you had after reaching your 
highest level of education in . . . (date reported in P7). Were 


you an employee working for someone else or self-employed? | Q1. 


1© Anemployee working for someone else 
2© Self-employed —Go to P10 


3C©) Never hada full-time job after this date——> Go to P13 


For whom did you work? 
(Name of business, government department or agency or person) 


Q2. 
O32: 


What was the main kind of business, industry or service? 
(Give a full description: e.g., paper box manufacturing, retail shoe 
store, municipal board of education) 


Q4. 


What kind of work were you doing? 
(Give a full description: e.g., posting invoices, selling shoes, 
teaching primary school) 


Q5. 


In what year did you begin working at this job? 


Have you ever taken any language courses as part of full-time 
school? 


1CO Yes ——) Which languages? 
3E© English 
4© French 
5C©) Other (specify) L_L_J 


tor Q6. 


Have you ever taken any language courses outside of full-time 
school? 


30 Yes ——} Which languages? 
©) English 
6© French 
7 © Other (specify) Ee 


tee) 


Q7 


Q8. 
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SECTION Q 


Think about the people you live with. Which languages do 
you speak among yourselves at home? 


5© Live alone —> Goto Q4 
16) English 


71@) French 
8©) Other (specify) |_|] 


lesbo) 


INTERVIEWER: _ If only one language reported in Q1, go to Q4. 


Which languages do you yourself speak at home? 
(Most often) 


1O English Te) 

Do you speak this 
2O French (@) language at home 

more than 90% 
3© Other (specify) 16) of the time? 

a 
8© Yes 
30) No 


Which languages do you yourself speak with your friends 
outside your home? 


(Most often) 
3© English 
2 ) French 
5©) Other (specify) |_| _] 


Which of the following best describes your main activity 
during the last 7 days? Were you mainly .. . 
(Accept one response only) 


©) Working at a job or business 
2© Looking for work 

3© Astudent 

71?) Keeping house 

5 © Retired 

6© Other (specify) 


een) he eee re | 
EES EN ac Ley ol EN SW a 


What about your main activity during the last 12 months? 
Were you mainly .. . 
(Accept one response only) 


1@) Working at ajobor business ——} Goto Q8& 
2O Looking for work 

3© A student 

4©) Keeping house 

5 @) Retired 

6 ©) Other (specify) 


fe Re) ME Ray LS a 0 Us a 
a Ka a i a 


Did you have a job at any time during the last 12 months? 


AO) Yes 


8C) No —— > Goto SECTIONR 


For how many weeks of those 12 months did you do any 
work at a job or business? 

(Include vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and paid maternity 
leave) 


LJ J weeks 


(Code number from 00 to 52) 


During those weeks of work were you mainly... 
1© Anemployee working for someone else 


2CO Self-employed —> Go to Q12 


. During those weeks of work were you mostly full-time or 
part-time? 


3€© Full-time 
4 O Part-time 


. For whom do you/did you last work? 
(Name of business, government department or agency or person) 


. What was the main kind of business, industry or service? 
(Give a full description: e.g., paper box manufacturing, retail shoe 
store, municipal board of education) 


. What kind of work were you doing? 
(Give a full description: e.g., posting invoices, selling shoes, 
teaching primary school) 


. Which languages are/were spoken at work by people with 
whom you have/had regular contact? 


5© English 
T@) French 
70 Other (specify) |__| 


i Lat 


. Considering the last 12 months, which languages have you 
yourself spoken at work? 


(Most often) 


1O English 
Did you speak this 
2E© French language at work 
more than 90% 


3€© Other (specify) J of the time? 
Lest 
8C) Yes 
9C) No 


. During the last 12 months have you done any writing at 
work? 


1© Yes 
20 No ——> GotoSECTIONR 


. Over this period, which languages did you yourself use for 
writing at work? 


(Most often) 


1© English 4O 
Did you use this 

2© French se) language for writing 
at work more than 


3C© Other (specify) Ll | &*O 90 %of the time? 
Peabil Sie) 
8C©) Yes 
9C-) No 


8-4500-33.1 
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SECTION R 
The next questions ask about contacts you have had with federal government agencies during the last 12 months. 


During this period, have you . In your last . Was this (Complete R4 and R5 only for corresponding 

talked with employees of the contact with ... your agencies with “No” response in R3) 

following federal agencies in (agency), in which preferred : 

connection with the services language did you language? R4. What was your R5. Did you ask for 

they provide? obtain service? preferred language? service in that 
language? 


Post Office (excluding 


letter carriers) o1@eo2@) jLo1© 02 1@) 5O 102 0 xO 30 


‘3 O 
Canada Employment or 
Old age security or 
National parks = 1 8 v.20 #0. | "O xO "0 "© xO soe | “0 


Federal personal 


Customs, at border 


crossings only 1Q 2O 16) 7Q 8O© aQ 4O sO vO 1@) aa ras) 
R.C.M.P. 6 ure) 2~Q 2O | Omen @, woe 7 © ee 2) 


nig canada W@) ot ©) 221) 30) wuO© So he 230 1@) ant 490) 


Agriculture Canada iz @)eets ©) 20) 260) 271@ @) s1@) re1@) r1@) 70 500) 51C.) 


va mai or ew are *O QO [xO xO ¥O | 20 20 |2O »O #0 | 20 20 


Federal Public Service 


INTERVIEWER: If no contacts in R1 go to R6 below, otherwise go to R2 above. 


Would you say that, in your area, federal services are generally available in your preferred official language? 
70 Yes 
8C) No 


90) Don't know 


In which languages are the television programs you watch? 
0 © Never watch television 
(Most often) 


1E© English 40 
Do you watch 


2O French 51@) powers ie this 
anguage more than 


3€© Other (specify) L_|_] o@ 90% of the time? 


Pied 4 
1@) Yes 
T@) No 


Which language did the doctor use during your last visit? 


1© Never visited doctor 


2€© English 
©) French 
ce) Other (specify) L_]| 


ee 
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SECTION S 
Now I'd like to ask you for some background information. 


To which ethnic or cultural group do you or did your 
ancestors belong? (Accept multiple response) 


1© English 

2 O French 

3© Irish 

4© Scottish 

5 @ German 

6© italian 

7 O Ukrainian 

8 O Other (specify) 


Let ee ele 
es ee | a) ee a? ae 


3©) Don't know 
What, if any, is your religion? 


0©) No religion ——> Goto S4 
1© Roman Catholic 

2© United Church 

3©) Anglican 

4© Presbyterian 

5© Lutheran 

6© Baptist 

7© Eastern Orthodox 

8 ©) Jewish 

3 ©) Other (specify) 


aC CCS VW Pa 
SSN ES ee ES ee 


Other than on special occasions, such as weddings, funerals or 
baptisms, how often do you attend services or meetings 
connected with your religion? 


0 O At least once a week 

1 @) At least once a month 
2 O At least once a year 
3© Less than once a year 


4 O Never 


What is the approximate size of the community in which you 
are now living? By community | mean city, town or rural area? 


5© Less than 5,000 population or a rural area 
6 © 5,000 to less than 25,000 population 

7 @ 25,000 to less than 100,000 population 
8C) 100,000 to 1 million population 

3 © Over 1 million population 


What is the name of that town or nearest town? 


Town: aap ee Se ee ee 
LS Sie ea 


What are the first three characters of your postal code? 


Late | 
3C©) Don't know 
In what type of dwelling are you now living? Is it... 


1© Single detached house 

2 O Semi-detached or double (side-by-side) 
3€© Garden house, town-house or row house 
4© Duplex (one above the other) 

5© Low-rise apartment (less than five stories) 
6© High-rise apartment (five or more stories) 
7© Other (specify) 


ee A a Ms We a EL 
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Is this dwelling owned or rented by a member of this 
household? 


8OC) Owned 
9©) Rented 


How many telephones, counting extensions, are there in your 
dwelling? 


1C© One —HGotos14 

2€© Two or more 

Do all the telephones have the same number? 
32 Yes —}Gotosi4 

40) No 


How many different numbers are there? 


i) a 

Are any of these numbers for business use only? 
5© Yes 

6C)No —?Gotos14 


How many are for business use only? 


et 


What was your income before taxes, from wages, salaries and 
self-employment during the last 12 months? 


iS} teeny SS OT SLL) ae 

2© Loss —> $ {es es 75.0 

3©) No income 

1@) Don't know 

What was your income from government sources such as 


Family Allowance, U.I.C., Social Assistance, Canada or Quebec 
Pension Plan or Old Age Security? 


SoA a ia Wea ns UB 
56) No income 
&©) Don't know 


What was your income from investments or private pensions? 


v@) ncome —>#$ | J 00 
2Ortoss) —p $e Le 1 J IJ 00 


3C©) No income 


4©) Don’t know 


What is your best estimate of the total income of all 
household members from all sources during the last 12 
months? Was the total household income .. . 


1 @ Less than 
°O Less than > $5,000 
$10,000 716) $5,000 

and more 


3C) Less than 
»© $10,000 $15,000 


and more 
4© $15,000 
and more 


) O Less than > 
$20,000 


1@) Less than 
7O Less than $30,000 


$40,000 
&©) $30,000 
and more 


7 ©) Less than 
8© $40,000 $60,000 


and more 
8©) $60,000 
and more 


2© $20,000 > 


and more 


3O— No income 
4-) Don’t know 


END OF INTERVIEW 


SECTION T 


The next few questions are about contacts you have had with federal government agencies during the last 12 months. 


During this period, have you talked with . Did you obtain service in English : : 
employees of the following federal for all these contacts? Be tee co soe cles Marked 17 12) 


agencies in connection with the services : par : 
they provide? 'O Yes >» GotoT4 T3. Did you ask for service in English? 


“OQNo —+ Whichones? S 


Post Office (excluding 
letter carriers) 


Canada Employment or 
Immigration Centres 


Old age security or 
family allowance 


National Parks 


Federal personnal 
income tax 


Customs, at border 
crossings only N© 


R.C.M.P. 130) 140) 


Air Canada iL@) 16C) 


Agriculture Canada 7© 8© 


Via Rail or CN Marine 92 20©) 


Federal Public Service 
Commission 


INTERVIEWER: If no contacts in T1 go to T4 below, otherwise go to T2 above. 


Would you say that, in your area, federal services are generally available in English? 


©) Yes 
2C2 No 


3© Don’t know 


In which languages are the television programs you watch? 
°C— Never watch television 
(Most often) 


1© English 49 
Do you watch 

2O French 1@) pegene Mi this 
anguage more than 


3C) Other (specify) L_| J] 6O 90% of the time? 
ae ® 
8©) Yes 
9CQ) No 


Which language did the doctor use during your last visit? 


1 O Never visited doctor 


2© English 
30) French 
4©) Other (specify) J 


al 
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SECTION U 
Now I'd like to ask you for some background information. 


How many years of elementary and secondary education have 
you completed? 


000) Noschooling —————}>GotoU12 


r@) One to five years 
060) Six 

070) Seven 

08 Eight 

090) Nine 

100) Ten 


@) Eleven 
120C) Twelve 
13C©) Thirteen 


Have you graduated from secondary school? 
1© Yes 
22 No 


Have you had any further schooling beyond 
elementary/secondary school? 


3© Yes 
4CQ) No ——?>GotouUSs 


What was the highest level you attained? 


1© Some community college, CEGEP or nursing school 


2© Diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP or 
nursing school 


3CE© Some university 

4© Bachelor or undergraduate degree or teacher's college 
5©) Master's or earned doctorate 

1@) Other (specify) 


AB ess Es QU Le Pa se ee 
aaa ts ia oat ed il le a Hl 


In which year did you reach your highest level of education? 


Lap Aisa 


Year 
Think about the first full-time job you had after reaching your 
highest level of education in . . . (date reported in U5) Were 
you an employee working for someone else or self-employed? 
7O An employee working for someone else 


8©) Self-employed —>Go to U8 


9C©) Never had full-time job after this date ——} Go to U11 


For whom did you work? 
(Name of business, government department or agency or person) 


What was the main kind of business, industry or service? 
(Give a full description: e.g., paper box manufacturing, retail shoe 
store, municipal board of education) 


8-4500-33.1 


What kind of work were you doing? 
(Give a full description: e.g., posting invoices, selling shoes, 
teaching primary school) 


In what year did you begin working at this job? 


Lil ofl 21) 


Year 


Have you ever taken any language courses as part of full-time 
school? 


1© Yes — Which languages? 
3C© English 
40 French 
5C) Other (specify) L_1_J 


al al 


Have you ever taken any language courses outside of full-time 
school? 


3EQ Yes ——> Which languages? 
5C©) English 
16) French 
70 Other (specify) aed 


fee 


What, if any, is your religion? 


°C) No religion ———?> GotoU15 
1O Roman Catholic 

2€© United Church 

3E© Anglican 

4© Presbyterian 

5O Lutheran 

6© Baptist 

U © Eastern Orthodox 

8©) Jewish 

9C©) Other (specify) 


OO Wes a I Co ee 
ie pete bee ae ees 


Other than on special occasions, such as weddings, funerals or 
baptisms, how often do you attend services or meetings 
connected with your religion? 


1© Atleast once a week 
2 © At least once a month 
3C© Atleast once a year 

4© Less than once a year 


5© Never 


To which ethnic or cultural group do you or did your 
ancestors belong? (Accept multiple response) 


1@) English 

2O French 

3© Irish 

4© Scottish 

IO) German 

6©) Italian 

7© Ukrainian 

8©) Other (specify) 


Le de ee 
eae Ee 


9 © Don't know 


25 


What is the approximate size of the community in which you . How many are for business use only? 
are now living? By community | mean city, town or rural area? 
Mies! 0 


1@) Less than 5,000 population or a rural area 
2€© 5,000 to less than 25,000 population a : ; 7 —< 
3E© 25,000 to less than 100,000 population aus ie if c sar ane i ee ll srey 


ce) 100,000 to 1 million population (Accept one response only) 


: wan : 
O Over 1 million popmacion 1O Working at a job or business 


2 O Looking for work 
What is the name of that town or nearest town? 3CO Astudent 


4O Keeping house 
op (ees Lee tee 
‘on 5© Retired 


ie | ee aed | 6© Other (specify) 
EGIL IEE RES 


ecb SERDAL DE VEN ROS CORUEZES ae tee 


What are the first three characters of your postal code? 
What about your main activity during the last 12 months? 
Were you mainly .. . 

deed Beal a (Accept one response only) 


9©) Don't know 1© Working ata job or business +—} Go to U3 
2O Looking for work 


In what type of dwelling are you now living? Is it . . . 3© A student 


4©O Keeping house 
1@) Single detached house 


5 Reti 
2€© Semi-detached or double (side-by-side) O Retired . 
3© Garden house, town-house or row house 6©) Other (specify) 


ce) Duplex (one above the other) ee ee l ee l 


5© Low-rise apartment (less than five stories) 


€©)  High-rise apartment (five or more stories) L_| LI ra | | 
7C© Other (specify) 


‘ial a Ce a es pag 1 y . Did you have a job at any time during the last 12 months? 


HO) Yes ———» Goto U31 
Ls =) ESE SY ES TV Ul Mal DU Le 
8C) No 


Is this dwelling owned or rented by a member of this . Did you have any income from wages, salaries and self- 
household? employment during the last 12 months? 


8C) Owned 1© Yes > What was your income before taxes? 


93CQ) Rented 42 Income —$ LLI 1 | 1 Joo 
Go to 
U39 


Is there a language, other than English, spoken in your home 5C© Loss —P$ (ie Ie | |.00 
by the people living there? 


22 Noincome ——> Goto U39 
1— Person lives alone 

3C2 Don'tknow —> Goto U39 
2CE Yes ——> which languages? 


4© French _ For how many weeks of those 12 months did you do any 


s - work at a job or business? 
O Other (specify) L_1_J (Include vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and paid maternity leave) 
ey 


meal Ll weeks 


(Code number from 00 to 52) 


How many telephones, counting extensions, are there in your 
dwelling? . During those weeks of work were you mainly... 


1C© One —GotoU27 1E© Anemployee working for someone else 
2CE© Two or more 2© Self-employed —> Go to U35 


During those weeks of work were you mostly full-time or 
part-time? 


3Q) Yes —} GotoU27 30 Full-time 


*© No 4© Part-time 


Do all the telephones have the same number? 


How many different numbers are there? 


ates 


For whom do you/did you last work? 
(Name of business, government department or agency or person) 


Are any of these numbers for business use only? 


XD) Yes 
62 No —>GotoU27 


8-4500-33.1 


= 26: 


U35. What was the main kind of business, industry or service? 
(Give a full description: e.g., paper box manufacturing, retail shoe 
store, municipal board of education) 


What kind of work were you doing? 
(Give a full description: e.g., posting invoices, selling shoes, 
teaching primary school) 


Which languages are/were spoken at work by people with 
whom you have/had regular contact? 


1® English 
6©) French 
70 Other (specify) |_|] 


Kea ae 


What was your income before taxes from wages, salaries and 
self-employment during the last 12 months? 


1© income —>$ LLII 1 1 J 00 
2© Loss — 5 LLI IJ! 1 J o9 


3CQ) No income 


10) Don't know 


What was your income from government sources such as 
Family Allowance, U.I.C., Social Assistance, Canada or Quebec 
Pension Plan or Old Age Security? 


63 [ed Le) ae" 


A®) No income 


6©) Don’t know 


What was your income from investments or private pensions? 


1© Income —$ [veal] | J .00 
2© Loss —~$ Lit II 1 J 60 


30) No income 


4C© Don't know 


What is your best estimate of the total income of all 
household members from all sources during the last 12 
months? Was the total household income... 


1© Less than 
5 O Less than > $5,000 
$10,000 20 $5,000 

and more 


u O Less than > 
$20,000 


3© Less than 
$15,000 


42) $15,000 
and more 


6C©) $10,000 , 
and more 


$30,000 


&©) $30,000 
and more 


70 Less than > 
$40,000 


2© $20,000 __y 
and more 

7 © Less than 
$60,000 


&© $60,000 
and more 


8©) $40,000 , 
and more 


! 5©) Less than 


3C) No income 


4©O Don't know 


END OF INTERVIEW 


8-4500-33.1 
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FIND YOUR ANSWERS IN THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 1990 


Trusted by business people, 
librarians, educators and journal- 
ists for more than 120 years, the 
Canada Year Book is THE 
reference source to consult on 
Canada. — 

The Canada Year Book 1990 
covers a wide range of topics... 
from education to communica- 
tions, public finance to inter- 
national trade, and more. 

Over 850 pages of text accom- 
panied by 500 tables, 75 charts 


and computer generated maps, 
depict key social and economic 
developments in Canada. 

Your one stop encyclopedia for 
all the latest facts and figures 
about Canada and Canadians, the 
Canada Year Book 1990 is your 
ready reference source. 

The Canada Year Book 1990 
(Cat. no. 11-402E) is priced at 
$49.95 plus $5.05 postage and 
handling in Canada and US 
$49.95 plus US $20.05 postage 


and handling outside Canada. 
To order, write Publication 
Sales, Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario, KIA OT6 
or contact the nearest Statistics 
Canada Regional Reference 
Centre listed in this publication. 
For faster service, fax your 
order to 1-613-951-1584. Or 
call toll free 1-800-267-6677 
and use your VISA or 
MasterCard. 


Canada’s essential employment 
and income information - now in 
one quarterly journal 


If you’re responsible for developing 
employment strategies, negotiating labour 
contracts, forecasting economic trends, or 
administering social programs, you’ll find 
Perspectives on Labour and Income 
indispensable. 


It will keep you up-to-date on the latest 
Canadian trends in employment... 
unemployment insurance, pensions, and 
industry changes... and income... earning 
gaps between men and women, family 
income and spending habits, and more. 
Every issue of this quarterly journal contains: 


e Feature Articles... in-depth information on 
vital topics: the expansion of service 
industries; work absences; youth 
employment; low income families; regional 
wage disparities and other current issues. 


e Forum... an arena for discussion among 
researchers and readers 


e Sources... a compendium of new 
information sources, news and updates on 
Current research 


e Key Labour and Income Facts... \ets you 
monitor the trends with over 60 indicators 
on a national and provincial level, including 
employment and unemployment figures; 
information on earnings and hours of work; 
labour and family income. 
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Don’t miss a single issue. 
Order your subscription today! 


Perspectives on Labour and Income 
(Catalogue No. 75-001E) is $53 annually 
(4 issues) in Canada, US$64 in the United 
States and US$74 in other countries. 


To order, write: Publication Sales, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A O16, or contact 
your nearest Statistics Canada Regional 
Reference Centre, listed in this publication. 


For faster service, using VISA or MasterCard, call 
toll-free, 


1-800-267-6677 


ORDER FORM 
Statistics Canada Publications 


MAIL TO: FAX TO: (613) 951-1584 METHOD OF PAYMENT 
Publication Sales This fax will be treated as an 
Statistics Canada original order. Please do not 
Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0T6 send confirmation. [_] Payment enclosed 


(Please print) [_] Bill me later (max. $500) 


Company ee ees Beet 1 __ | Charge to. my: [_] MasterCard [] VISA 
Department 


‘a Purchase Order Number (please enclose) 


Attention Account Number 


Address Expiry Date ieee, 


City Province Signature 
Postal Code Tel. Client Reference Number 


Annual Subscription 
or Book Price 
Catalogue 
Number 


Please note that discounts are applied to the price of the publication and not to the total amount which 
might include special shipping and handling charges and the GST. 


Cheque or money order should be made payable to the Receiver General for Canada/Publications. Canadian clients pay in Canadian funds. 
Clients from the United States and other countries pay total amount in US funds drawn on a US bank. 


For faster service Ea 1-800-267-6677 vey VISA and Masters ae 


Version francaise de ce bon de commande disponible sur demande 


Hen Sos Sass Canada 


BON DE COMMANDE 
Publications de Statistique Canada 


MODALITES DE PAIEMENT 


[_] Numéro d’ordre d’achat (inclure s.v.p.) 


POSTEZ A: TELECOPIEZ A: (613) 951-1584 
Vente des publications Le bon télécopié tient lieu de 
Statistique Canada commande originale. Veuillez ne 
Ottawa (Ontario) K1A OT6 Pas envoyer de confirmation. 


[_] Paiement inclus 


[_] Envoyez-moi la facture plus tard (max. 500 $) 
Portez 4a mon compte: [_] MasterCard [.] VISA 


(En caractéres d’imprimerie s.v.p.) 
Entreprise 
Service 


No de compte 


Date d’expiration ae 


Ville Province Signature 


A l’attention de 


Adresse . 


Code postal 


Numéro de référence du client 


ee Ee ee ee ee 
pe hat ou prix de la publication 
Numéro au Titre Edition : até Total 
catalogue demandée | Canada Etats- $ 
Unis 
$ $ US 


Les clients canadiens ajoutent la taxe de 7 % sur les produits et services. 


Veuillez noter que les reductions s’appliquent au prix des publications et non au total général; ce dernier 
pouvant inclure des frais de port et de manutention particuliers et la TPS. 


Le cheque ou mandat-poste doit étre fait a l’ordre du Receveur général du Canada - Publications. Les clients canadiens paient en dollars 
canadiens; les clients a l’étranger paient le montant total en dollars US tirés sur une banque américaine. 


Pour un service plus => => Comptes VISA et 
rapide, composez ee 1-800-267-6677 fe) MasterCard 


1991-01 


This order coupon is available in English upon request 


Bee gage gates, 069220008 Canada 


DEMOGRAPHICS 
MADE EASY 


very day you read news items Report on the Demographic Situation in 
about immigration, aging of the Canada contains more than 50 tables, many 
population or fertility. Unfortuna- revealing graphs, and a concise, easy-to-read 
tely, these stories are often text. A handy glossary is also provided which 
fragmented, making it difficult to will help newcomers master unfamiliar 

get a complete picture of the demographic technical terms. 


situation in Canada. 


Statistics Canada’s annual Report on the Report on the Demographic Situation in 
Demographic Situation in Canada is written Canada (Cat. no. 91-209E) sells for only $26 (plus 
to help you understand these demographic 7% GST) in Canada, US$31 in the United States, 
interactions and their effects. You'll see, for and US$36 in other countries. 


example, how gains in life expectancy can 
affect the number .of 
divorces and how the 


Do0e Annual To order a copy, or 


Satetogue St 


divorce rate impacts 
on the number 
of marriages. 


The birth rate of 
new Canadians, 
population growth, 
the main causes 

of death, abortion 
‘rates... it’s all there. 
You'll find data and 
analysis on a wide 
range of topics 
presented in both 
a geographic and a 
historical context. 
With a sound 
understanding 

of current trend 
analysis, you'll be 
well positioned to 
draw your own 
conclusions about 
what the future 
may hold. 


to subscribe to this 
annual publication, 
please write to 
Publication Sales, 
Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario, 
K1A OT6. 

FAX your order 

to 1-613-951-1584 
or contact the nearest 
Statistics Canada 
Reference Centre 
listed in this 
publication. 


For faster service 
call 1-800-267-6677 
and use your 
VISA or 
MasterCard. 


fms WOMEN INCANADA 


lwo Decades 
of Change! 


omen in Canada: A Sta- Women in Canada, (Cat. no. 
tistical Report is the most 89-503 E) is $35 in Canada, and US$42 
extensive compendium on the in other countries. 


changing roles, status and lifestyles of 
Canadian women today. To order, write to Pub- 
lication Sales, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, 
Ontario, KIA OT6; 

or contact the near- 
est Statistics Canada 
Reference Centre 
listed in this 

publication. 


Compiling 20 years 
of demographic, 
economic, social, and 
cultural data, Women 
in Canada features 190 
tables, 65 coloured charts, 
concise analysis, plus com- 
parative statistics for men. 
For faster 
service, FAX 
your order to 


1-613-951-1584. 


Whether you’re planning 
social policies, developing mar- 
keting strategies, or studying 
women’s issues, Women in Or call toll-free 
Canada gives you the informa- 1-800-267-6677 and use 
tion you need — right at your your VISA or MasterCard. 
fingertips! 
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